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GUEST EDITORIAL 


by C. P. Chaston 


“Labor Unions Should Market Manpower” 


The June llth, 1960, issue of 
Saturday Night contained an article 
under this title by A. David Rogers. 
In essence, what Mr. Rogers pro- 
poses is that unions should under- 
take the responsibility of bearing the 
expense of “hiring, training and los- 
ing employees, and the mass of pa- 
per work required to prepare a pay- 
roll”. 

One really wonders if Mr. Rogers 
has a very great knowledge of, or 
has done much research into, the his- 
tory of the labor movement and 
whether he knows very much at all 
about the individuals who comprise 
a typical union organization in this 
day and age. 

It appears to the writer that, for 
the foreseeable future in Canada, the 
position of unions might well be 
compared to the place of the “loyal 
opposition” in the federal parlia- 
ment. This very valuable role is 
continually to challenge all facets of 
the policy, procedures and activities 
of the party in power. Having no 
responsibility to get things done, the 
parliamentary opposition can make 
statements which range from the 
profound to the ridiculous, make im- 
practical suggestions and criticize to 
their hearts’ content, knowing full 
well that, even if some of their sug- 


gestions are implemented, they are 
not going to have to bear the re- 
sponsibility of carrying them out or 
accounting for them. By the same 
token, unions have been classically 
the opposition — loyal or otherwise— 
to management and its policies. 

I agree entirely with Jules Justin, 
the U.S. arbitrator, when he says em- 
phatically that “management acts— 
union reacts” and goes further in 
saying that unions do not and should 
not expect to play a part in running 
a business. In the first place, the in- 
telligent labor leader does not pre- 
sume to know how to run the com- 
pany’s business. He does, on the 
other hand, feel that he can and 
should have a great deal to say 
about the working conditions of the 
employees whom he represents. 

I was also greatly impressed with 
Professor Harbison’s statement not 
long ago at a PAT meeting to the 
effect that, by and large, union mem- 
bers now-a-days consider business 
agents and outside officials of unions 
in the role of policemen — someone 
they can call in to discipline man- 
agement when management treats 
the employees unfairly or is reluct- 
ant to give what the union considers 
an inevitable adjustment in wages 
or working conditions. 
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In essence, I think it will be quite 
evident to most observers that, at 
this stage of union development, and 
taking into account the history of 
unionism in other countries, at least 
for the next 10 years, even the best 
organized unions in Canada are not 
now nor are likely to be sufficiently 
equipped in the way of staff or fa- 
cilities, nor will they really have the 
desire, to take over within industry 
any of the managing processes such 
as described in Mr. Rogers’ article. 
article. 


PRESIDENT’S WESTERN TRIP 

A few comments about my recent 
Western tour — frankly, these Wes- 
terners can overwhelm you with 
kindness and the warmth of their 
hospitality. It was indeed a wonder- 
ful trip and I am sure should help 
Federation’s cause. 

Vancouver Visit 
In Vancouver the stalwarts, such 


as John Carson, Dave Lloyd, Stu 
Don, Gord Towill and others, made 
my visit easy and pleasant. At a 
luncheon meeting with the executive 
the purpose of my trip was explain- 
ed and we discussed points pertinent 
to the recent Federation executive 
meeting at Toronto. 

The meeting with the association 
was fruitful resulting in a lengthy 
discussion on Federation, particular- 
ly on the point that Federation’s in- 
itial modest program must move 
along as rapidly as time and circum- 
stances will permit. 

Then as soon as the associations 
across Canada become familiar with 
Federation’s program the associa- 
tion’s as a whole, will be more re- 
ceptive to increased dues and a pro- 
gram to defray travelling expenses 
for executive meetings and for the 
delegates to annual meetings. The 
Vancouver Association was particu- 
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DUKE TELLS JOURNAL 
OF STUDY CONFERENCE 


The editor of the Journal and the 
secretary of the Federation of Cana- 
dian Personnel Associations spoke to 
the Duke of Edinburgh on your be- 
half June 9. 


The occasion was a small confer- 
ence during which the duke an- 
swered our questions about his 
Second Study Conference — Canada 
1962. 


[ was invited to speak for you and 
if ever there was an example of the 
status given by a number of small 
groups federating this was it. 


When the 1956 Conference was 
being organized we failed to get 
anybody to recognize the presence 
of personnel associations in the 
country and the possibility that we 
could be of assistance in suggesting 
delegates to the conference. 


Things are different now. We 
speak for a group of 26 personnel 
associations representing 2,600 per- 
sonnel and industrial relations men. 
Federation President E. E. Litt and 
I have had numerous talks with the 
people planning the conference, 
have made suggestions and we ex- 
pect to be able to make many more. 


We as a group are probably more 
interested than any other group in 
Canada, unless it be labor, in the 
subject .of the conference — the 
human consequences of the chang- 
ing industrial environment in the 
Commonwealth and Empire. That is 
our business and we can be of value 
to the conference council. 


I asked the Duke how many Can- 
adians would be in the group. He 
said that of the 300 members prob- 
ably 100 would be, and, in addition, 
use would be made of the Canadians 
who attended the 1956 Conference. 


He said also that the membership 
of the conference will be carefully 
selected in order to get a reasonable 
balance both nationally and between 
managers and unionists, both in 
nationalized and private undertak- 
ings. The ages of members will be 
between 25 and 45 and they will be 
chosen by a selection panel under 
the chairmanship of W. J. Bennett. 
A prerequisite for membership, the 
duke said, was that the individual 
must be able to understand what is 
being shown and able to explain his 
own point of view to others. 


Present plans are to start the con- 
ference early in May and conclude it 
by the first week of June. Montreal 
will see the kick-off — three or four 
days of briefing and then teams of 
15 will explore interesting areas in 
Eastern Canada. 


This will be followed by a joint 
exercise in Toronto, studying some- 
thing like mass transportation. 


Then the whole party will be put 
on two trains, one section studying 
the impact of mechanization of ag- 
riculture in the west and the other 
the impact of oil in the prairie prov- 
inces. 

The conference will end up at the 
University of British Columbia with 
each group of 15 reporting on its 
project. Members of the conference 
from abroad will be given an op- 
portunity here to relate the things 
they will have seen to their own 
country. 


The cost of between $500,000 and 
$600,000 is being borne by labor 
management groups and individuals 
in Canada and this money already 
has been raised “without public ap- 
peal or thumbscrews,” as the duke 
put it. 


It is going to be a wonderful 
thing for personnel people in Can- 
ada, not only for those who partici- 
pate but for those of us who hear 
what the participants learned. 
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Much credit for its coming to 
Canada in 1962 must go to those 
participated in 1956, and 
that includes, among others, Lloyd 
Hemsworth and Dr. Harvey Cruik- 
shank. 

—J. Rae Perigoe 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
OVERSEAS 


When he was attending the Tor- 
onto Personnel Conference, John 
Marsh, director of the Industrial 
Welfare Society, London, England, 
told me about the exciting new 
scheme offering voluntary overseas 
service to young people. 

This is a scheme which provides 


young people with an opportunity to 


give their service in less developed 
countries. Those who have a year 
between high school and university 
or technical college are often eager 
to use these months in assisting 
projects overseas. Others, before 
they embark on a career or decide 
their future, want to devote some 
time to hard-pressed schemes in re- 
moter areas. 

Many young workers in industry 
feel that they, too, have their own 
personal contribution to make to 
programs of technical assistance. 

Voluntary Service Overseas en- 
ables as many as possible of these 
young people to have this oppor- 
tunity and, in meeting the needs of 
others, deepen their own experience. 

Governments and agencies over- 
seas are asking for volunteers to 
serve as temporary .auxiliaries in 
many fields — social welfare, schools, 
youth clubs, rural development pro- 
jects, etc. — where an attitude of 
mind and a readiness to work along- 
side the local people may be as im- 
portant as specialist experience. It is 
in response to these requests that 
Voluntary Service Overseas is send- 
ing selected volunteers. 
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Voluntary Service Overseas has 
emerged from the vision of one man, 
Alec Dickson, M.B.E. In 1957 an 
exploratory committee, representa- 
tive of many interests, was set up to 
work out the basis of experimental 
projects for young people in this 
field. The first volunteers went out 
in September 1958, and since that 
date nearly 100 young men and 
women have responded to the op- 
portunities described above. 

John Marsh is chairman of the 
Advisory Committee of the V.S.O. 

Until we get a branch of the or- 
ganization operating in Canada can- 
didates wishing to apply should 
write to Geoffrey Clarke, Voluntary 
Service Overseas, 10 Eaton Gate, 
London S.W. 1, England. 

—J. Rae Perigoe 


EMERGENCY NEED 
FOR SKILLED WORKERS 
Occurrence of numerous unfilled 
vacancies for skilled persons in the 
midst of widespread unemployment 
provided the subject of “Unemploy- 
ment — A Training Emergency,” a 
panel discussion, at a special May 
meeting in Toronto of the Ontario 
Society of Training Directors. 
Contributing factors to the emer- 
gency, it was agreed, are a tendency 
for young people to leave school for 
unskilled work before they have 
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learned any trades or technical skills, 
and the fact that many trainable 
adults do not know of existing facil- 
ities or do not take advantage of 
them for various other reasons. 

Panelists deplored what they con- 
sidered a widespread assumption 
that technical courses are taken only 
by students with intellects too low 
for academic study — an assumption 
that leads many youngsters to leave 
school early for unskilled work 
rather than attend a trade school. A 
large number of government-spon- 
sored training schemes for adults 
was described, while a variety of 
other plans was suggested by panel- 
ists. 

Panel members were Gordon 
Thompson, employment supervisor, 
B.A. Oil Co. Ltd.; Arthur Piggott, 
director community relations, Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto; Moses McKay, labor staff 
representative, Metropolitan Toronto 
United Appeal; John Devlin, man- 
ager, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; Alex King, supervisor 
placement and training, Simpsons- 
Sears Limited; Gard Robertson, con- 
ference leader, Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada Ltd. 

In an age of ever-increasing tech- 
nology, the need for skilled persons 
continues to grow and the problem 
of meeting the demand might well 
be a topic of fruitful discussion 
among personnel groups. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 
INSTITUTE 


The Twelfth Annual Institute on 
Human Relations, sponsored by the 
Saskatchewan Human Relations 
Committee, will be held July 24 to 
August 3, 1960, at the scenic Valley 
Centre, Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. 


Dr. Tom Mallinson, University of 
Toronto, will be dean for the third 
successive institute and his staff in- 
cludes experienced resource leaders, 
trained in the theories of group de- 
velopment. 


Purpose of the institute is to ex- 
amine the inter-action of forces 
within groups and to study their 
influence upon group structure and 
development, communication, lea- 
dership, and personal growth. 


Fees are $40.00 for tuition and 
$45.00 for 10 days’ board and room. 
Scholarships, covering tuition only, 
are available. 

Address enquiries to: Saskatchew- 
an Human Relations Committee, 
Saskatchewan House, Dewdney 
Avenue West, Regina, Sask. 


PROFESSOR CAMERON 
RETIRES FROM QUEEN’S 


Professor J. C. Cameron, long a 
power for good in the field of in- 
dustrial relations, has retired as head 
of the Department of Industrial Re- 
lations at Queen’s University. First 
organized in 1937, the department 
has been the professional training 
centre for many industrial relations 
personnel in Canada. 


Teaching aspects of the profes- 
sionnal school of Industrial Relations 
will be absorbed in the School of 
Business and the Department of 
Economics. Graduates may receive 
a master’s degree in Business Admin- 

istration with specialization in such 


subjects as Industrial Relations, 
Finance, Marketing or Accounting. 


Dr. William Donald Wood has 
been appointed Associate Professor 
of Economics and Director of the 
school’s Industrial Relations Centre. 
He and Professor C. H. Curtis will 
share teaching work. Dr. Wood will 
direct the Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, which will be responsible for 
research work, conferences and short 
courses. 


PRESIDENT ATTENDS 
ALBERTA COUNCIL 


More than 100 personnel people 
from Alberta centres attended the 
seventh annual convention of the 
Alberta Council of Personnel Asso- 
ciations at Edmonton, May 13 and 


14. 


EK. E. Litt, Federation president, 
addressed the convention and dis- 
tinguished guests included Hon. Ray 
Reierson, Alberta Minister of Labor; 
Hon. Russell Patrick, Alberta Min- 
ister of Industry and Development, 
and Dr. W. H. Johns, President of 
the University of Alberta. 

Principal speeches included 
“Trends in Labor Relations” by K. 
R. Martin, Management Research 
Western Ltd., Vancouver; “Trends 
in Employee Benefits’ by A. B. 
McGillivray, William Mercer Lim- 
ited, Calgary; “Mental Health,” Dr. 
S. Greenhill, University of Alberta; 
“Future Trends in Management De- 
velopment” by N. Paquette, Steven- 
son & Kellog Ltd., Vancouver; “So- 
ciological Aspects “of Industrial 
Relations” by Prof. R. L. James, 
University of Alberta. 


In a panel discussion Saturday 
morning, “Conference Speakers De- 
fend their Predictions”, moderated 
by Dr. H. Harries, Hu Harries & 
Associates Ltd., the speakers consi- 
dered questions from the floor. 
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At the final luncheon, Dr. D. B. 
Scott of the University of Alberta 
spoke on “Space Age.” 

Chairman of the proceedings in- 
cluded F. D. Miller, President of the 
Alberta Council of Personnel Asso- 
ciations; O. A. Greiner, past presi- 
dent; O. N. Demco and D. K. Irwin, 
co-chairmen of the conference, and 
A. J. Rendall, president Calgary Per- 
sonnel Association. 


(Continued from Page Four) 
larly impressed with the recognition 
Federation is receiving in relation to 
the Duke’s Conference. 

At Edmonton and Calgary, there 
are such wonderful people as Fred 
Miller, Harry Stevens, Art Rendall 
and others. The Alberta Confer- 
ence, under Fred’s chairmanship was 
excellent. The inter-association pro- 
gram committee produced a well or- 
ganized conference. The Calgary 
and Edmonton Associations are a 
classic example of what can be done 
to build up good area relations. 

Eventually, as more associations 
are formed in the Prairies, it is pos- 
sible that each of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces may have its own region. 

The Alberta Associations have 
been as successful as any personnel 
associations across Canada in their 
relations with universities and edu- 
cational programs. The Alberta edu- 
cational program will receive due 
attention at Federation's annual 
meeting at Kingston next fall. 

The Journal is coming into its own 
at Edmonton and Calgary and Fred 
Miller in particular is doing a won- 
derful job of reporting events in that 
area to the Journal. 

Edmonton and Calgary, like the 
other associations, reacted favour- 
ably toward the assistance Federa- 
tion will give to the Duke’s Con- 
ference. 


Winnipeg Visit 
At Winnipeg, Cy Tyson, with the 


assistance of Don Cameron and 
others, has conditioned the associa- 
tion members toward Federation. At 
a luncheon meeting with the execu- 
tive, it was obvious that the mem- 
bers were federation minded. Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver and Calgary have 
made formal bids for the 1961 con- 
ference. 


Regina Conference 

My visit to Regina was very in- 
teresting — as you know, this associa- 
tion is a new affiliate with Federa- 
tion, so the same results were not 
expected as the visits with the other 
Western Associations. I did not have 
an opportunity to visit with the en- 
tire executive of this association, due 
to conference schedules and also my 
noon arrival on the day of the con- 
ference. However, in a brief visit 


with Allan Green and Bailey Snow, 
members of the executive, I stressed 
the importance of Regina having a 
delegate at the Kingston meeting. 


The Western Outlook 


In conclusion, I can state without 
hesitation, that the Western associa- 
tions will continue to contribute a 
great deal to the development and 
growth of Federation. 


However, we as personnel men are 
much more modest than the account- 
ants, purchasing agents, etc., in de- 
veloping our national organization. 
It is not uncommon for other similar 
organizations to have high fees and 
limited programs, my Western 
friends pointed out. 


I feel confident that most of the 
associations in the East are prepar- 
ed to meet this challenge and subse- 
quently when the impact of the larg- 
er associations of Toronto and Mont- 
real is realized, we will reach a sta- 
ture worthy of our family of person- 
nel associations — the Federation of 
Canadian Personnel Associations. 


—E. E. Litt 
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What Lies Ahead? 


An Examination of the Duties, Responsibilities and Future of 
Personnel Administrators In Our Changing Times 


by F. J. L. Young* 


The last two or three decades 
have seen great advances in the 
techniques of management. Person- 
nel administration has certainly not 
been neglected. Communications, 
human relations, employee develop- 
ment, forced leadership training, role 
playing, client-centred therapy and 
a whole host of other devices have 
been launched upon the unsuspect- 
ing personnel man with bewildering 
rapidity. Principles and _ practices 
have been developed to deal with 
almost every situation. Consequent- 
ly, the well-rounded personnel man, 
in theory, should be able to handle 
practically any problem which oc- 
curs in his field. 


Unfortunately, experience _ indi- 
cates that a sizeable proportion of 
our profession still tend to be “man- 
ipulators” or “trimmers”. Two ex- 
amples involving manipulation and 
trimming will suffice. The alert read- 
er will certainly be able to provide 
many more instances from his own 
recent experience. 


Some time ago, an individual who 
is now a successful personnel man- 
ager in eastern Ontario was inter- 
viewed by a company in Toronto. 
Members of the company’s indust- 
rial relations staff and other execu- 
tives registered delight at his qual- 
ifications. They implied with ap- 


*Mr. Young is Assistant Professor, Department 
of Industrial Relations, Queen’s University. He 
prepared this article from a speech, “Personnel 
Fables and Foibles,” which he delivered to the 
London Personnel Association early this year. 
Prof. Young is a member of the Kingston-St. 
Lawrence Personnel Association. 


parent enthusiasm that he was just 
the type of person required by their 
company. The series of interviews 
terminated with the assurance that 
he would be hearing from the com- 

any very shortly. Had he waited 
for the arrival of a letter from that 
company, his present employer 
would have been denied his ser- 
vices for the last two and a half 
years. 


In the second case, a certain 
company (involved in continuous 
operations) signed a_ collective 
agreement providing for a five day 
week, time and a half for the sixth 
day worked, and time and a half for 
the first day worked following an 
irregular change of shift. Of course, 
the inevitable happened. Almost 
immediately an employee was re- 
quired to make an irregular change 
of shift on his sixth day of work. 
His foreman submitted a time card 
indicating that he should be paid 
time and one half. This foreman felt 
that pyramiding was a bad practice 
and not the intention of the collec- 
tive agreement. The employee con- 
cerned then grieved, claiming triple 
time. His grievance was rejected by 
the foreman and later by the super- 
intendent. The union appealed to 
the plant manager, who referred the 
case to the personnel manager for 
investigation. 

The personnel manager reported 
on the inquities of pyramiding, and 
advised that there was at least a 50- 
50 chance of winning the case at ar- 
bitration. Despite this, he ended his 
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report, “Nevertheless, in the interest 
of good human relations, as the mat- 
ter is not spelled out in our collect- 
ive agreement, the employee should 
be paid triple time”. 


One Action Can Do It 


The reader may be inclined to 
protest that the two cases just cited 
are quite exceptional. Unfortunately, 
it is the exceptional cases which 
frequently color a company’s repu- 
tation with employees and general 
public. The action of one individual 
who contravenes the spirit and pur- 
pose of company personnel policy 
can lead to adverse reaction from 
union and employees alike. Years of 
hard work may be thrown away by 
a few careless words or one ill-con- 
ceived action. 


The continued existence of “man- 
ipulating” and “trimming” raises a 
serious doubt and an important is- 
sue. Is personnel administration be- 
ing permitted to deteriorate into a 
mass of techniques disguised as 
sacrosanct but actually non-existent 
principles? Is the time not ripe for 
careful reconsideration of the whole 
approach to personnel administra- 
tion in relation to our general phil- 
osophy of life? 


Personnel administration, it would 
seem, began as a positive contribu- 
tion towards the reforming of the 
excesses of scientific management. 
Before it had grown to manhood, the 
backwash of New Deal labor legis- 
lation slopped across our southern 
border. Its contribution to Canadian 
law, statutory support for collective 
bargaining, has tended to change the 
role of personnel administration 
from a positive one into a rather 
negative function. 


Rearguard Actions 


Instead of concentrating on means 
to improve the co-operation and ef- 
ficiency of the work force, personnel 


administrators have frequently been 
forced to fight rearguard actions to 
maintain the status quo. 


Under constant pressure, they 
have been forced to rationalize 
about expedients until they have 
often persuaded themselves that 
they have developed “a modern 
philosophy of personnel administra- 
tion”. Yet what could be further 
from true philosophy than the type 
of pragmatism which has permitted 
shift differentials, overtime meals, 
“free” turkeys at Christmas and 
other distortions to creep into the 
wage structure? 

The latter type of expediency, if 
continued, must almost inevitably 
lead to a deterioration of the stand- 
ards of any profession. Its appear- 
ance ought to be regarded as a 
“storm warning” by those who are 
jealous for their vocation. When 
such a condition exists in circum- 
stances particularly favorable to the 
reassertion of the proper role of a 
profession, its members are open to 
censure if they fail to act. In the 
writer's opinion, the present situa- 
tion involves both signs of deteriora- 
tion and the opportunity to take 
both remedial and positive action. 


The type of positive action which 
is required certainly does not in- 
volve an all-out war on trade unions 
or even a limited conflict with them. 
Anyone who thinks that trade unions 
are about to disappear or decay is 
suffering from a form of self-decep- 
tion which bears no relation to the 
facts of life. It is not suggested that 
management should press for such 
matters as supervised strike votes, 
the incorporation of unions and re- 
strictions on picketing. 

The monotonous regularity with 
which these items are submitted to 
governments by management organ- 
izations as cures for our present ills 
is quite shocking. The curbing of ex- 
cesses in collective bargaining and 
related areas seems unlikely to 
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change the present rather defensive 
role of personnel administration. 
Excesses in collective bargaining 
are in part the result of a failure to 
develop a system of personnel ad- 
ministration which meets the basic 
needs of our way of life. 


Chance for Reassertion 


The present opportunity to reas- 
sert the positive role of personnel 
administration springs from the sign- 
ificant changes which are taking 
place within the work force. The 
expansion of many service industries 
has led to a growing demand for 
traditional categories of clerical wor- 
kers. Increasing mechanization of 
business offices has eliminated some 
jobs but created a whole new field 
of white collar skills. The present 
technological revolution has __ in- 
creased vastly the need for technical 
and professional specialists. 


The predominant influence of blue 
collar workers and trade unions grew 
out of the managerial revolution and 
the growth of large-scale, mass-pro- 
duction industry. That influence is 
now apparently on the wane with 
current changes in the dimensions 
and characteristics of the work force. 
Indeed, it would seem that white 
collar workers will soon constitute 
the dominant group in the Canadian 
labor force.* 


White Collar Unrest 


If white collar workers are to be 
the most influential group in our 
work force, prudence suggests a need 
to rethink the whole approach to 
personnel administration. Periodic 
outbursts of discontent, such as the 
Montreal CBC television producers’ 
strike in 1959, point to a ground 
swell of unrest among white collar 
workers. The forgotten man is be- 


**Wood, W. Donald, The Changing Environment 
in the Office-Retrospect and Prospect, The 
Canadian Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Journal, Vol. 7, No. 1, January 1960. 


ginning to assert himself. Unless his 
needs are met, there is little hope 
of personnel administration regain- 
ing its positive role. 


The task of rethinking the whole 
approach to personnel administra- 
tion will not be easy. Nevertheless, 
we are in a far better position than 
our predecessors in the 1930's. The 
pioneer work of reputable psycholo- 
gists and sociologists has given us 
an insight into the attitudes and be- 
haviour of groups. Their examina- 
tion of the motivation of individuals 
has re-emphasized the old truth that 
man does not live by bread alone. 
With all this knowledge added to 
our intellectual armory, it should be 
possible to use the accumulated wis- 
dom of the ages much more effec- 
tively than did our predecessors. 


Of course, the fundamentals of a 
new approach to personnel adminis- 
tration cannot emerge overnight. 
There are, however, certain matters 
which urgently require attention if 
progress is to be made. First of all, 
we must cleanse ourselves of a spur- 
ious sort of intellectualism. This finds 
expression in a number of ways. It 
elevates the most mundane activi- 
ties of the personnel department to 
a level above lesser mortals outside 
its doors. “Surveys” are made to 
determine whether there are side- 
walks in plant parking lots. “Studies” 
are undertaken to decide whether 
the doors of in-plant toilets should 
be swung from the left or the right. 


Another expression of this pseudo- 
intellectualism may be termed “the 


statistical fallacy.” No one would 
deny that a well-run personnel de- 
partment can exist without proper 
records and the statistical summari- 
zation of those records. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are a sizeable number of 
individuals who, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, make the collection of statis- 
tics the major task of their depart- 
ments. It would seem that these 
persons are like drunks leaning 





against street lamps. They need 
statistics for support rather than il- 
lumination. They are afraid that they 
may be caught “off base” and be 
unable to answer questions of his- 
torical fact. As a result, they are 
frequently so preoccupied that they 
fail to recognize emerging situations. 


The question of emerging situa- 
tions points to other matters which 
require attention. Many of the pre- 
sent causes of discontent among 
white collar workers could be re- 
moved by some type of formal state- 
ment of their working relationship. 
Exactly what form such a statement 
should take is as yet by no means 
clear. Careful study is obviously 
necessary, but it is evident that the 
establishment of grievance machin- 
ery, and the clarification of the in- 
fluence of length of service upon pro- 
gress and job security, both require 
urgent examination. Perhaps some 
formalization of the working rela- 
tionship might also be used to dispel 
the mystery and distrust surrounding 
salary administration. 


Original Thinking Needed 


It must be admitted that the type 
of formalization under discussion 
could give rise to a whole new 
generation of “manipulators” and 
“trimmers”. The existence of such 
a danger, however, does not mean 
that efforts to solve pressing pro- 
blems are a waste of time. It merely 
points to the need for original and 
flexible thinking. It requires recogni- 
tion of certain facts. 


In the first place, a single “blue 
print” is highly unlikely to provide 
the answer to all the needs and 
desires of white collar workers. A 
variety of policies will probably be 
required to meet the demands of 
particular groups. At the same time, 
the higher level of education and 
skills called for by the technological 
revolution will almost certainly mean 
that greater emphasis must be placed 


upon joint consultation and partici- 
pation. 


The success of attempts to create 
a more positive atmosphere in per- 
sonnel administration will rest in the 
upshot upon our ability to train line 
supervisors who have a clear grasp 
of what is at stake. This is a task 
which cannot be shuffled off on to 
a harassed training director. It is not 
a matter of sending a few select 
individuals to a university for a short 
course. It will involve the systematic 
selection and development of leaders 
who are what Dr. Vannevar Bush 
would term “gentlemen of culture”*. 

In his examination of who is a 
gentleman and what makes culture, 
Dr. Bush has exploded many current 
misconceptions. His definition of a 
cultured gentleman is all important 
in this context. It goes thus: “to be 
a cultured gentleman, one does not 
need to wear clothes cut in the 
latest fashion, or to be able to judge 
the vintage of a choice wine. He 
does not need to command a nicety 
of language, or a superior manner 
at a social gathering. Basically, he 
needs to have a deep spirit of al- 
truism, an urge to aid his fellow men, 
and especially thus to aid by his 
depth and breadth of thought, and 
his skill in imparting his ideals to 
those about him. He may not call 
himself a cultured gentleman, or 
allow others to do so; he may dis- 
like the term for which there is no 
good equivalent, because of its his- 
toric connotations. But he must as- 
pire to be a leader, and a leader 
whose eminence is not based on low 
cleverness, or demagoguery, or finan- 
cial power, or clannishness of any 
form, but which rather is based upon 
presenting to his fellows ideals and 
programs which they will recognize 
and be willing to follow because 
of their inherent merit. He needs 


***Bush, Vannevar, The Gentleman of Culture, 


The Wiley Bulletin, 
Edition. 
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to be a forceful individual to be 
heard amid the discordant clamor. 
Above all, he needs to be one who 
will have the interest, the patience, 
the perseverance to attain a broad 
and deep grasp of the current scene 
in all its complicated ramifications, 
and to ponder thereon, as the true 
basis for wisdom”. 


It would seem that in his defini- 
tion Dr. Bush has summarized the 
essential qualities of an ideal super- 
visor. Any man with such attributes 


“The Challenge of 


by A. E. 


Canada’s remarkable post-war 


growth of the last 15 years indicates 
some fairly clear trends for the 
future. 


This century’s reorientation of 
Canada’s trade away from the 
United Kingdom and towards the 
United States has continued with 
quickened pace. We couldn’t help 
but be influenced by our long com- 
mon boundary line with the power- 
ful country that now has over 50 
per cent of the industrial capacity of 
the western world. But on top of 
that, we have the shared psychologi- 
cal conditioning of the conquest of 
the new world wilderness; we have 
largely similar racial stock; common 
language and religion; and like 
political and legal institutions. As a 
result, we are closer in habits, tastes 
and aims than any other two coun- 
tries. The rapid growth of written 
and visual media — magazines, 


* This article is adapted from an address to 
the eigtheenth annual PAT conference in To- 
ronto last April. Mr. Grauer is chairman of the 
board and president of the British Columbia 
Electric Company Limited, Vancouver. 


can be taught the techniques of his 
particular calling, be it personnel 
administration, line supervision or 
whatever you will. Some of these 
qualities are innate, but most of 
them may be acquired by indivi- 
duals, who have been stimulated to 
take an interest in their own de- 
velopment. Stimulation of the de- 
velopment of “gentlemen of culture” 
may well be the key to the answer 
of the question, “where do we go 
from here?”. 


the Next Decade” 


Grauer 


pulps, radio and television — all 
further this process. This whole 
situation gives the United States, 
with its overshadowing economic 
strength, terrific advantages in the 
Canadian market. 


At the same time, except for raw 
materials which other manufactur- 
ing countries may need, or wheat, of 
which the United States has a glut, 
it seems easier for Canadians to sell 
in the American market with its 
higher wage costs, than to compete 
against the lower costs of other 
countries. 


A second historic trend that has 
gained pace during the post-war 
period has been the flow of net for- 
eign investment into Canada. For- 
eign investment in Canada is now 
close to $25 billion, of which about 
75 per cent is from the United 
States. Net Canadian international 
indebtedness at the end of 1959 was 
$15.4 billion, or close to four times 
larger than it was 10 years earlier. 


In a world that is sorely troubled 
not only by the basic ideological 
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conflict between countries espousing 
Communism and those espousing 
democratic free enterprise, but also 
by the growing pains of new-found 
nationalism in the so-called under- 
developed areas, Canada has a un- 
ique combination of appeals for the 
foreign investor. 


In addition, she particularly at- 
tracts investment from the United 
States because of proximity and be- 
cause of the ease in setting up 
branch operations in Canada which 
can, to a degree impossible in any 
other country, share the overhead of 
United States headquarters in such 
things as administration, manufac- 
tured parts, research and specialized 
personnel. Over the next decade I 
would expect no basic change in 
a attraction for foreign capi- 
tal. 


A third marked trend of the post- 
war period has been the growing 
and now serious deficit in the inter- 
national balance of payments on 


current account. This imbalance af- 
fects all sectors of payments, non- 
merchandise as well as merchandise. 
The non-merchandise deficit in our 
balance of payments (covering such 
things as tourism and the flow of 
dividends and interest) has increased 
steadily during the past 10 years 
with both the United States and 
overseas countries. Our total imbal- 
ance of payments with all countries 
last year was $1,460 million, an all- 
time record. 

Several factors will make it dif- 
ficult to reverse these trends during 
the next several years. One such is 
that many countries, like Germany, 
Japan and Russia, had their energies 
largely taken up during the earlier 
post-war years with internal recon- 
struction. This phase having been 
completed, they probably will be 
more serious competitors during the 
next ten years than they have been 
during the post-war period so far. 

A second consideration is that 


continued heavy foreign investment 
in Canada will mean a steadily in- 
creasing outflow of interest and divi- 
dend payments in the future. 


A third is that Canadians, with 
their high standard of living and 
with the convenience of modern 
travel, have become great tourists. 
Therefore tourism, which was once 
a persistently favorable sector of 
Canada’s international balance of 
payments, is now becoming increas- 
ingly unfavorable. 


A fourth arises from our high 
standard of living and our proximity 
to the United States. Americans, be- 
cause of their very much bigger in- 
ternal market, can produce a much 
greater variety than Canadians of 
both consumers’ goods and produc- 
ers’ goods; and, with the similarity 
of tastes in the two countries, Cana- 
dians find these goods irresistible. In 
more specialized fields, this same 
situation applies to foreign countries 
generally. 

There is nothing wrong with all 
this, provided we can maintain a 
compensatory outflow of goods and 
services to other countries. We have 
not been doing this, and the remedy- 
ing of this situation is perhaps our 
biggest economic challenge for the 
60's. 

It must not be overlooked — and 
it often is — that a basic corrective 
lies in the processes of the inter- 
national balance of payments. If, for 
instance, the inflow of capital from 
other countries should fall off, the 
Canadian dollar would go to a dis- 
count, our export industries would 
be stimulated and imports would be 
depressed. This would tend to cor- 
rect the present trade deficit situa- 
tion. The experience of other coun- 
tries shows, however, that this auto- 
matic process cannot be depended 
upon to correct in time trends of 
trade imbalance that have been al- 
lowed to develop to an excessive de- 
gree. 
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To round out Canada’s economic 
shape for the next 10 years, there are 
other important points that deserve 
mention. 


Population growth is a basic stim- 
ulus to economic development, be- 
cause it affects literally every aspect 
of a country’s life. Canada’s high 
birthrate, which jumped up during 
the early years of the last war, shows 
no signs of abating. The flow of im- 
migrants has been more changeable, 
but largely because of governmental 
action. It is as good a guess as any 
that population will continue to rise 
at a compound rate of 2% per cent 
per annum, which would mean that 
there will be between 22 and 23 
million Canadians in 1970 as com- 
pared with 18 million in 1960. 


There should, however, be impor- 
tant differences in the composition 
of Canada’s population during the 
next decade, which will have signi- 
ficant results. The low birthrates of 
the 1930's will be reflected in fewer 
marriages and fewer new families 
over the near future. However, the 
higher birthrates commencing in the 
early 40’s are just beginning to af- 
fect university registration and, 
from the mid-1960’s onwards, will 
increasingly affect labor supply and 
family formation. 


There will therefore be a heavy 
pressure on school and _ university 
accommodation during the 1960's, 
while the later 1960’s will receive 
the business stimulus of sharply in- 
creasing family formation. 


While the nation’s labor force 
may rise by about 25 per cent, the 
working day may be expected to 
decrease so that the average person 
will be working fewer hours. 


Nevertheless, substantial gains in 
productivity should be realizable. 
There is reason to suggest an im- 
provement in output per man-hour 
of at least 2 per cent a year. With a 
larger labor force and with time be- 


ing spent more productively in the 
factory, the office and the store, we 
may find that our national output 
will continue to rise at an average 
rate of between 4 per cent and 5 
per cent a year. If it does, our gross 
national product in 1970 could be in 
the order of $55 billion — or at least 
50 per cent greater than it is at the 
present time. 


This forecast makes the not un- 
reasonable assumption that govern- 
ments and others now have enough 
economic knowledge and _ practical 
experience which, together with new 
social institutions such as “built-in 
stabilizers” like unemployment in- 
surance, will keep the economy 
from plunging into a major depres- 
sion. 


Raw materials and partially pro- 
cessed materials stemming from 
Canada’s abundant natural resources 
will continue to be the backbone of 
Canada’s international trade. How- 
ever, the going will not be nearly as 
easy as it was during the earlier 
post-war years. Uranium, one of our 
chief exvorts now, has a highly un- 
certain future. Oil, already in sub- 
stantial world over-supplv, has new 
producing areas like the Sahara 
overhanging the market. Vast new 
deposits of mineral resources have 
been discovered in many parts of 
the world and are now being ex- 
ploited. Great deposits of iron ore 
are being developed in Canada, but 
so are they in some other countries. 
Canada’s important forest products 
industry faces increasing competi- 
tion from Scandinavia and Russia. 
And so it goes. 


With respect to the export of 
natural resources, Canada benefits 
in general from being located next 
to the world’s most powerful indus- 
trial country with its great appetite 
for raw materials. Nevertheless, 
Canadians will need to place a high- 
er priority than they have in the 
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past on maintaining their competi- 
tive position. 


Looking at Canada’s economic 
outlook in a general way, we seem 
increasingly to be getting into a 
basic squeeze between the United 
States of America on the one hand, 
and Japan, Russia and the nations 
of western Europe on the other. Let 
me briefly describe both sides of 
this squeeze. 


The United States has the highest 
wage rates in the world, which our 
unions, as next door neighbors, trv 
to emulate. However, the United 
States also has an internal market 
10 times as large as ours peopled by 
consumers having by far the highest 
standard of living in the world. Be- 
cause of this, the Americans can 
achieve the economies of large 
volume production and specialized 
assembly lines, and, in general get 
the efficiencies of being able to 
apply much more capital per worker 
employed. These are the main rea- 
sons why, as the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects 
pointed out, output per man-hour 
in Canadian secondary industry is 
some 35 per cent to 40 per cent be- 
low that of the United States. We 
therefore suffer a staggering handi- 
cap in secondary manufacturing as 
compared with the United States. 


Now, let us turn to the other side 
of Canada’s dilemma, countries like 
Japan, Germany, Italy and Russia. 
These countries have differing sizes 
of internal market but in every case 
consideraply larger than Canada’s. 
They are technically and _ scientifi- 
cally well advanced — at least as 
well as Canada — and they have 
wage rates which, to varying de- 
grees, are markedly below ours. 
They are increasingly making head- 
way in international markets includ- 
ing, actually and potentially, the 
Canadian home market. 


Secondary manufacturing in Can- 
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ada therefore has a difficult future 
ahead of it. 


The statistical documentation of 
this growing economic squeeze is 
contained in the balance of trade 
figures that I gave earlier. The heart 
of our external trade situation lies 
with the United States. About 60 
per cent of Canada’s exports now 
go to the United States, and about 
70 per cent of our imports come 
from the United States. Since 1955, 
our imbalance of payments on cur- 
rent account with the United States 
has never been below $1 billion per 
year and in 1959 was $1,236 million. 


I suggest that the destructive ele- 
ment in this situation is a leading 
historical principle of the United 
States tariff that tends to keep Cana- 
dians from the manufacturing and 
processing industries they should be 
best at — namely, those based on 
their country’s natural resources and 
abundant energy. This tariff prin- 
ciple provides for entry into the 
United States free, or at very low 
rates of duty, of industrial materials 
in their raw form or in an early stage 
of processing, and imposes progres- 
sively higher rates on goods at a 
more advanced stage of manufac- 
ture. The enforcement of this prin- 
ciple has largely kept Canada out 
of the manufacturing stages of in- 
dustries where she would otherwise 
have competitive advantages. 


This policy may have had some 
justification when the United States, 
as a new country, was trying to 
build up its manufacturing industry. 
It seems to have no justification 
whatever now with respect to Cana- 
da in view of the industrial maturity 
of the United States and its huge 
favorable balance of trade with this 
country. The elimination of these 
tariff provisions with respect to 
Canada would be the greatest single 
step that the United States could 
take to place economic relations be- 
tween our two countries on a much 

























































































































































































































































firmer basis for the future, and to 
allow us to service the increasing 
dividend and interest requirements 
of America’s large and growing in- 
vestment in Canada. 


-If this is sound analysis, the chal- 
lenge lies in how to get it across 
to the United States Government. 
I get the general impression that 
the United States is very hard on 
Canada, from the viewpoint of trade, 
without intending to be so. Indivi- 
dual Americans in government and 
business circles have the highest re- 
gard and greatest sympathy for 
Canada. But, as governments or cor- 
porations, they don’t seem really to 
grasp what terrific advantages they 
have in Canada in view of the par- 
ticular historical, geographical and 
economic relations between the two 
countries, which I have outlined 
earlier in my talk. 


A single important example may 
help get my thinking across on this 
point. During recent months deep 
concern and the need for positive 
action has several times been ex- 
pressed at cabinet level in the Uni- 
ted States about its current over-all 
deficit of international payments of 
about $4 billion. Recently I received 
“A Statement on National Policy by 
the Research and Policy Committee 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment” in the United States en- 
titled “National Objectives and the 
Balance of Payments Problem”. This 
committee is made up of outstand- 
ing business, university and financial 
men, and its advisers include aca- 
demic and business economists. The 
report of this committee is also 
deeply concerned with the new 
United States position of a deficit of 
international payments, and _ states 
clearly that “We (the United States) 
must seek solutions to our balance of 
payments problem, that will increase 
our ability to compete in the world 


Now the point is that if the United 
States had an equivalent over-all de- 
ficit of payments to ours in terms 
of its gross national product, the 
deficit would be not $4 billion but 
over $22 billion per year. Yet I have 
seen no particular concern in the 
United States about the Canadian 
situation or any feeling that some- 
thing should be done about it along 
the lines of reducing artificial ob- 
structions to Canadian trade with 
the United States. 


Investment in Canada 

This is the more remarkable when 
it is considered that the United 
States investment in Canada is now 
approximately $14 billion, which is 
nearly 40 per cent of all its invest- 
ment abroad. United States investors 
at present control various Canadian 
basic industries to the following ap- 
proximate percentage figures: motor 
vehicles and parts industry, 98 per 
cent; rubber, 88 per cent; oil and 
gas, 75 per cent; electrical appara- 
tus, 68 per cent; mining, 65 per cent; 
chemicals, 60 per cent; pulp and 
paper, 50 per cent. 


If responsible governmental, busi- 
ness and labor leaders in the United 
States are so concerned with their 
imbalance of international payments, 
surely they should be more con- 
cerned with the much heavier rela- 
tive deficit of Canada, their best 
customer and the country in which 
they have such a big stake. After all, 
the huge United States investment 
in Canada is here in the shape of 
fixed physical assets. These assets 
can't be moved. They are only as 
good to the United States in the 
future as their ability to keep on 
paying interest and dividends. 


There is no single challenge more 
important for the 1960's than to get 
Canadian-American trade relations 
on a more realistic and enduring 
basis. 


It seems to me that Canadians 
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tend to be complacent and not to 
face up to their problems. This is 
partly due, I think, to the fact that 
we have been told for so many 
years that the twentieth century is 
Canada’s century and that we have 
a wonderful, big country with re- 
sources that other nations must have. 
It is also due to the luck of our 
geographic location so that we have 
entirely avoided the devastation of 
our cities and industries that so 
many other nations have experienced 
in two world wars. Ironically 
enough, the citizens of countries that 
have been faced with severe war 
destruction have a psychological ad- 
vantage over us. They knew, and 
know, that they had to face up to 
their problems, and the impetus of 
this realism is now making them for- 
= competitors in international 
trade. 


Unrealistic 

Many of our political leaders talk 
as if Canadians could do everything 
at once, and, with Stephen Leacock, 
“ride off in all directions”. Many of 
our trade union leaders blandly keep 
repeating that we can have the same 
wage rates and working conditions 
as the Americans, without even at- 
tempting to assess the real differen- 
ces between the two countries. 

One of the real challenges to 
Canadians for the next decade, there- 
fore, is to get rid of our complacen- 
cy; and the sooner we do so, the bet- 
ter the next decade will be. 

In this connection, the personnel 
man has a challenge which is cer- 
tainly as great as that of anyone. 
No area is more significant than that 
of employer-employee relationships. 
No problem is more important, in 
terms of our national situation, than 
that of increasing productivity. 





These challenges require person- 
nel men of background, experience, 
understanding, human sympathies 
and courage. 


First, for those of you who partici- 
pate in labor negotiations, there is 
the difficult, but compelling task of 
ridding your agreements of any 
clauses which result in the stifling of 
initiative or the restriction of output. 
I do not underestimate the difficul- 
ties involved. It will require im- 
agination, persuasiveness born of 
conviction, and, most of all, a high 
degree of personal courage. 


Second, you must assist manage- 
ment in accepting the occurrence of 
temporary road-blocks to employee 
cooperation as an inherent charac- 
teristic of — rather than a disastrous 
result of — modern, large-scale in- 
dustrial organization. This means 
that you must facilitate the develop- 
ment of those social skills of leader- 
ship and understanding necessary 
for management to deal effectively 
with the barriers to cooperation — 
often psychological in nature—rather 
than skirting or attempting to by- 
pass them by technological innova- 
tions alone. 


Third, you can assist in develop- 
ing the skill of management in deal- 
ing with the insecurities, frustrations 
and disruptions to the work force 
resulting from the technological 
changes necessary to effect improved 
productivity. 


Finally, you should be promoting 
and developing in the routine of 
daily work an atmosphere of mean- 
ingful participation by all levels of 
the organization so that the way of 
life within industry will be compat- 
ible with the over-all values and 
traditions of our free, democratic 
society. 





Niagara District Personnel Association 
ANNUAL ONE-DAY CONFERENCE 


September 22, 1960 


Sheraton Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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Management in a Commonwealth Perspective 


by John 


We are the heirs of the ages, 
not the lords of creation. It is as 
well to remember this in today’s 
atmosphere of great and continuous 
change, of incredible scientific dis- 
coveries and ever more remarkable 
technological application. Those of 
us in key managerial positions, if we 
have any perspective, will know the 
excitement of building and adminis- 
tering organizational empires — the 
only empires built in this century! 
An elite of men is heading up the 
scientific and managerial revolution 
in all lands, and great economic and 
consequently social power is in the 
hands of a few. 


Good management of men, money, 
materials and machines can do the 
trick, so it’s said. Nowadays men 
tend to be lumped in together with 
methods, controls and charts. We 
react at times with irritation because 
men will not conform. Much de- 
pends on how hungry they are, as 
one godlike professor in the United 
States remarked to me a while ago. 
A man will conform to another man’s 
will or even his whim, but increas- 
ingly at the price of hard bargaining 
and more often deleterious human 
relationships. If a small man gangs 
up against the big man with his 
fellow small men, the big man be- 
comes amenable to negotiation and 
more. 


The more a business progresses 
the more difficult it is to resist wage 
increases and I should guess that 
the next decade of high technolo- 
gical promise will be a difficult one 


*John Marsh, director, Industrial Welfare 
Society, London, England, prepared this resume 
of his talk to the eighteenth annual conference 
of the Personnel Association of Toronto held 
at the Royal York Hotel last April 9 especially 
for the Journal. 


Marsh* 


in industrial relations. This will be 
true in all lands where standards of 
living must increase. Who, thinking 
soberly about it, would deny that 
high productivity should _ surely 
mean equitable rewards for all? We 
can be sure that industrial relations 
will be no easier task in the 60's, 
for the western world cannot afford 
a major slump if its ideologies are 
to gain ground. 


The Commonwealth 


In the British Commonwealth of 
Nations we see vast contrasts in 
human progress and development. 
Britain, the island originator of the 
industrial revolution, goes sturdily 
on taking new revolutions in_ its 
stride; perhaps more in surprise than 
by planning, it finds itself at the 
centre of new relationships in the 
Commonwealth of equal partners; 
it has a key part to play in economic 
and race relations with newly in- 
dependent countries, of late, born 
at the rate of one a year. Britain, 
itself, has recovered from its difficult 
economic position as a result of the 
second world war and now has an 
economy both virile and viable in 
an even more competitive world. 
Britain’s “welfare state” is settling 
down and it is the basis of our new 
industrial and social revolutions. 
May I add that as each year goes 
by more people come to admire it 
than scoff at it! Nevertheless, Britain 
cannot be complacent for a minute. 

About your great land, with an 
economic potential matched by few 
if any other land, you will not ex- 
pect me to prophesy rashly. But in 
Britain generations to come will be 
anxious to share your future and, of 
course, make their due contribution 


in the process. 
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In Australia, a virile aggressive 
nation is thrusting forward to its 
destiny in Asia, its promise and sen- 
timent strung out across the world; 
at one and the same time in the 
ancient customs and shades of Bri- 
tain as “home”, and accepting much 
of the brashness and exciting dy- 
namic of your continent too. Yet it is 
the pungent and lively neighbor of 
old and until recently sleepy Asian 
civilizations. 

In the surging continent of Asia, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Malaya 
are all newly independent (shall we 
sav back to their status of centuries 
ago?). Yet they still will prove friend- 
ly and stalwart in the Common- 
wealth if we can, as equals, help 
them over the herculean economic 
hurdles of population growth and 
extensive, pervasive poverty. Time 
is running out. Can democracy work 
on empty stomachs? 


Potent Africa 

As for Africa — it is a dark, potent, 
pregnant continent; vast countries 
with as yet smallish populations are 
evidently awake to their future, and 
who can doubt that this decade will 
be an exciting climacteric for Afri- 
cans themselves? It is interesting 
that as soon as people are free they 
remember quite warmly those ex- 
patriate pioneers whose coloniza- 
tion of them has brought undoubted 
(if insufficient) benefits as well as the 
inevitable pains of nationalistic birth 
or rebirth. Much of Africa has ar- 
rived at its goal but along the East 
Coast the intractable areas of multi- 
racial populations require the wis- 
dom and patience of a thousand 
super-Solomons. 


Finally, in the West Indies a num- 
ber of semi-happy but economically 
very unstable mixed populations on 
many islands are struggling towards 
federal independence. 


All these emerging nations have 
but a few years to find their feet in 


terms of primary and secondary in- 
dustries which can lift millions of 
people above mere existence levels. 
They will fit into the power pattern 
of the world only by industrializa- 
tion. The prospect for them, as for 
us, is one of challenge, change and 
what must be, somehow, irrevocable 
and rapid growth in standards of 
living. 

You and I who belong to the ad- 
vanced industrialized countries will 
have to use our imagination, and 
think big, think imperially and em- 
pirically and, I strongly suggest, we 
will have to think at times unsel- 
fishly, too. We will not fulfil the 
world’s strategic, let alone human 
needs, if the gaps between our res- 
pective standards of living become 
wider than they are at present and 
they can easily do so. 


We have to get our priorities right 
and firstly work out the answers of 
good neighborliness. Then and only 
then, I submit, will material expan- 
sion fit into the correct perspective. 
The world’s population is to double 
in the next 40 years and the dis- 
parity of incomes cries out to be 
reduced if we are to avoid explo- 
sion in wars. 


In all this what task has manage- 
ment to play? Across the world to- 
day are industrial managers of all 
races, colors and creeds; all have 
some tasks in common — to produce 
goods and services to satisfy the 
needs and wants of their fellow 
men. 


If men’s hearts and minds were 
measurable it would be an easy task 
but in spite of what we now know 
of man’s thinking and behavior we 
cannot be sure how men will react 
to yet more goods and services. The 
corollary of a higher standard of 
living needs to be a higher quality 
of life. What kind of society is man- 
agement in the free world helping to 
produce? To be in a free society is a 
slower if surer way to human pro- 





gress and certainly we can indulge 
in quarrels and be slow to make up 
our minds — unless there is an emer- 
gency, when democrats can be his- 
torically magnificent. 

~- Let us admit that the ambitious, 
power-loving man can get results 
and help set the pattern of the good 
life, particularly if he does so in a 
stridently articulate society. 


Similarly, in a totalitarian state, 
and there are many across the world 
(not excluding the Commonwealth), 
dictators and oligarchies can condi- 
tion their fellow men for good or ill 
too. Some of them are getting at 
least short term results — and the 
next decade or so will find their 
countries competing with us in con- 
sumer as well as durable goods. 


Are we quite sure that the “why” 
of our free society is self-evident? 
Are we convinced that, in unde- 
veloped lands, unrestricted private 
enterprise is a boon to all? I would 
say that, though socially responsible 
private enterprise is the best dy- 
namic for real results in your land 
and mine, we must not be too sure 
that it suits other nations just at this 
time or in the foreseeable future. 


All this leads me to say that the 
techniques of management can be 
of universal application, as long as 
flexibility and adaptability are al- 
lowed to suit environment, customs 
and habits. I have no doubt that 
Canada and Britain can help the 
less privileged nations of the Com- 
monwealth by lending management 
and other technicians, and in our 
own lands, by acting as generous 
hosts, we can train the future man- 
agerial elite from Ghana, India or 


Trinidad. 


Much the best in private enter- 
prise has survived in our lands be- 
cause men with an ethos, and a 
capacity for decision, have at the 
right time done the right thing. It 
requires foresight and courage to 
build well. Somehow when we 
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journey abroad to assist other coun- 
tries managerially, or welcome learn- 
ers in our own lands, we must seek 
out and help the few indigenous 
leaders of potential to be similarly 
imaginative, inventive and courag- 
eous. 

Industrialization needs continual 
growth, and growth depends on men 
with a divine dissatisfaction with the 
mediocre. I am sure that the indus- 
trial leadership of these new lands 
will badly need men of such calibre. 
A degree does not confer capacity 
for action, nor does a seminar make 
for conviction, but both can play a 
part in the development of men with 
a “spark in the eye” or possessing 
what Lord Wavell oiled “the ir- 
rational tenth”. 


Special problems of developing 
Countries 

There are, of course, several fac- 
tors in developing industries in less 
privileged countries which we must 
strive to understand. 

Firstly the very newness of inde- 
pendence, after years in which ex- 
patriate rulers have made most of 
the major decisions. Men jockey for 
power in these new situations and it 
takes time for the real men of action 
to emerge — especially when they 
can no longer blame the “colonizers” 
for mistakes. 

Secondly, politics are very volatile 
and permeate every walk of life. 
Provincial or state politics (not un- 
known in our lands) are often based 
on strong racial and _ religious 
grounds — and nepotism and corrup- 
tion easily follow. 

Thirdly, the working populations 
are often illiterate, undernourished, 
badly housed, and prey to all kinds 
of social and cultural influences 
which are difficult for the western 
mind to comprehend. 

Fourthly, organized labor is rarely 
of a grass roots variety—trades union 
leaders are often politicians or law- 
yers (or both, which is worse) and 
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the pattern of employer-worker re- 
lationships is erratic, inconsistent and 
unreliable as a result. 


Lastly, the problem of community; 
family and spiritual values are under 
great stress in a rapidly industrializ- 
ing situation — all in all, industry 
can uproot a cherished, if poverty 
ridden, society without replacing it 
with a worthwhile or genuinely ac- 
ceptable alternative because they 
tend to copy our western urbanised 
patterns, perhaps more suitable to 
us because we first created them. 


In the developing countries there 
is a profound distrust of exploitation, 
born of bitter experience. Colonial 
powers, land owners, factory owners 
and money lenders are considered 
in the same strain. It is noticeable 
that what are called “leftish” politi- 
cal ideologies have gained ground on 
independence being achieved. In the 
main this has led to tight fiscal con- 
trols on private enterprise; the de- 
velopment of state owned industries 
and forms of management-worker 
co-operation variously labelled wor- 
ker participation in management, 
joint consultation, etc. I should guess 
that these sanctions on unrestricted 
investment and _industrialization 
have an inhibiting effect on rapid 
progress. Nevertheless, enlightened 
employers from advanced countries 
are playing an important part in 
spite of irksome restrictions and 
often their conduct can disprove 
widely held shibboleths. 


I am quite sure that expatriate 
enterprises in these developing lands 
are essential. It is significant that 
some of the best management prac- 
tices in India and Africa follow from 
the example of efficient firms with 
foreign capital and a carefully 
chosen cadre of local and expatriate 
executives. Even in Britain since the 
war the advent of Canadian and 
American owned businesses has 
meant the infusion of new ideas of 
healthy competition, not only in pro- 
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ducts, but in good managerial prac- 
tices and industrial relations. 

Wise personnel administration in 
all its functions, guises, and with all 
its cacophonous jargon should be 
regarded in all the industrializing 
countries as a “must” for industrial 
and social progress. The specialist 
personnel executives are of course 
a hard working and often misunder- 
stood tribe. Their difficulty is that if 
they know the answers they must 
always try and let line management 
take the credit for it. The husband’s 
role in marriage, in fact — from a 
husband’s point of view. 


The continuous education and 
training of managers whether line or 
functional is, I am sure, the right 
antidote to this problem. The more 
personnel men have operational ex- 
perience at some stage in their 
career the better, and if an occa- 
sional operational high flier in line 
for a board position spends a year 
or two in personnel work, the wiser 
top policy making will be later on. 


Personnel specialists and managers 
generally must act as a team, and 
in the difficult years ahead, good 
colleagueship will be as important 
as, if not more important than, the 
application of personnel charters and 
techniques. On the personnel side 
of industry in developing countries, 
I would say that to get real results 
is five times more difficult than in 
our own lands, because of the cul- 
tural and social background which 
I have mentioned. 


Community Development 


But I have said that with industry 
comes a new society. What, there- 
fore, is industry’s contribution to the 
community around it? 

Taking in this case a factory in 
its civic environment, what are its 
social obligations? — (1) The first 
social task of the factory is to be as 
efficient as possible; (2) It should 
treat its.own employees as human 





beings and be just and consistent 
in its economic and human relation- 
ships with them; (3) The factory 
should pay its national and _ local 
taxes as a good citizen; (4) It is the 
patron (through finance, services, 
the time of personnel) of worthy 
local causes; (5) It should act in 
such a way that it has a good re- 
putation in the community gener- 
ally. 

Some will say at once that indus- 
try is paternalistic, and patronising 
— an unwelcome attitude in a demo- 
cratic society, embryonic or actual. 
I think we must face up to the pro- 
blem of benevolence, of paternalism 
whatever it is called. In family life 
these values and virtues are in the 
best human tradition, and we cannot 
lightly reject them in an industrial 
setting without at least finding a 
viable alternative social pattern. 


A factory is a living organism only 
by virtue of the people who work 
in it — machines without men are 
useless. In a free society, those who 
work in factories as owners, man- 
agers, technologists, clerks or manual 
workers will have conflicting ideas 
and views on many day-to-day is- 
sues. The challenge to all is to find 
a common interest in the success of 
the undertaking, to co-operate under 
terms of contracts freely agreed, in 
spite of perhaps irreconcilable poli- 
tical views. This is surely the essence 
for success in a democracy. “The 
trouble with the world is that people 
will insist on behaving like human 
beings”, and it is only by a con- 
tinuous process of education that we 
overcome our frailties. 


I have always believed that living 
in a democracy is the tough way to 
human progress. In a totalitarian 
state, without the right to disagree, 
material progress could be easier, 
though this has yet to be proved 
finally to be the case. 


There are many agencies in the 
modern state working for the well- 


being of the community at large, and 
in a free society they work, above 
all, for the individual and his well- 


being: 


Government (national and local), 
through statutory welfare schemes; 
employers, through welfare facilities 
at work and in the spare time of 
employees too; many trade unions 
provide assistance and advice for 
their members through welfare, 
health and advisory services; volun- 
tary social agencies of various kinds, 
many of which are financed from 
the benevolence of individuals, re- 
ligious trusts and voluntary associa- 
tions; the individual himself. 


“Men and women are primarily 
citizens, not workers with a bit of 
spare time”, said the Duke of Edin- 
burgh at his Oxford Study Con- 
ference of 1956. Most people prefer 
a situation where they can provide 
for their own welfare, only using 
the four agencies described above 
as necessary. Welfare, as I would 
interpret its need today, is the pro- 
vision of advice and occasional aid 
which helps a man to stand on his 
own feet. 


To strike the right balance for 
self-respect in a gregarious society 
is a decision for each man to decide 
for himself, depending on his am- 
bitions, his sense or lack of purpose, 
his environment, and a dozen other 
personal questions. To be self-suffi- 
cient, to be self-realising, to reach 
fulfilment, these and many other 
questions are part of man’s endless 
striving. 

Tomorrow's Challenge to the 

Youth of Today 


Finally, I should like to add a 
few thoughts about the role of young 
people in a highly organized indus- 
trial society. In western countries 
we have the phenomenon of young 
people who bere scarcely known 
poverty, who are mostly cocooned 
from a material struggle in their 
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early years, growing up with great 
cynicism about the values of adult 
society. That they should be cynical 
is their right; to be critical of their 
elders is accepted as customary. 


But they find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to fashion their own destiny. 
As each decade comes up, there is 
so much more for the young to 
learn. In their educational years, 
which are very long, they tend to 
be over-programmed. Each genera- 
tion needs some vital issues on which 
to be non-conformist, to assess the 
attitudes and achievements of its 
present leaders, to reject them if 
need be and then to make its own 
way into the future. 


The advent of industrialization has 
meant, in all countries, a greater and 
more complex organization of man 
himself; this seems inevitable. Many 
people in positions of leadership and 
responsibility in the free countries 
today can genuinely say that they 
have lived to see the realization of 
their dreams. This realization is 
deeply satisfying to those who 
achieve it, but they must not be 
surprised if the next generation ques- 
tions the validity of those dreams 
and then proceeds to fashion its own 
visions for the future. 


Economically and technologically, 
tomorrow's tasks for all countries 
can be fairly estimated and the 
march of progress can be measured; 
each one of us has to fit into the 
mechanistic pattern of society which 
is needed to raise standards of living. 
But in the area of moral and social 
satisfactions there is no such cer- 
tainty of the task to be done or 
results to be achieved. I believe that 
herein is the challenge of democracy 
in the remaining decades of this 
century. Responsible citizens will not 
find real satisfaction in conformity 


alone; they need to feel that they 
too are the creators — the builders 
— of a new dynamic society. 


SENATE SEEKS ASSISTANCE 

IN UNEMPLOYMENT STUDY 

Federation has been asked to help 
a special senate committee on man- 
power and employment that has en- 
gaged to study trends in manpower 
requirements, to explore the possi- 
bilities of maintaining a higher level 
of employment and to examine the 
influence of technological changes, 
as well as the growth and character- 
istics of the labor force. 


“Present plans envisage the hear- 
ing of witnesses late this year or 
early in 1961,” Senator Donald 
Smith wrote to President Litt, “and 
I am writing to you at this time in 
order that you may give thought to 
assisting us and have time in which 
to carry out any necessary studies 
or research.” 


The committee is setting up a re- 
search team of economists, statisti- 
cians and assistants under Dr. John 
Deutsch, a vice-principal of Queen’s 
University. It will conduct a study 
in depth, visiting a number of com- 
munities in various regions to study 
projected growth of the labor force, 
its character and origin, as well as 
examining the decline or growth of 
industrial sectors. 


National organizations represent- 
ing all segments of the economy 
will be requested to make separate 
studies of their particular problems 
to round out the background of the 
situation for the committee. 


An open invitation also will be 
extended to any individual or organ- 
ization wishing to appear before the 
committee and an attempt will be 
made to fit as many appearances as 
possible into the committee’s sched- 
ule this fall. 
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At this historic conference of personnel associations in Winnipeg, November, 1955, 
the Canadian Personnel and Industrial Relations Journal was launched and the prin- 


ciple of federation debated. 


Front row: (left to right) J. Paterson, Toronto; W. R. Atkinson, Grand Valley; 


A. O. Hutton, Montreal; K. W. Lofts, Edmonton; D. W. Cameron, Winnipeg. 


Seated: 


E. R. Barrett, Hamilton; Amy Booth, Toronto; G. F. Harrison, Toronto; Ruth Spurway, 
Winnipeg; J. R. Perigoe, Toronto. Standing: T. Johns, Winnipeg; J. S. Don, Van- 
couver; C. P. Chaston, Toronto; H. D. Woods, Montreal; S. A. Saunders, Toronto; C. 
Tyson, Winnipeg; V. C. Cook, Niagara District; C. W. Gowan, Winnipeg; M. M. 
Boies, Winnipeg; E. E. Litt, Windsor; D. McCallum, Montreal; L. A. Duchastel, 
Montreal. Missing from the picture: J. R. Stuart, Winnipeg; F. C. Burnet, Montreal. 


Birth of a Federation 


by D. W. Cameron* 


Harold Armstrong, a past presi- 
dent of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto, and the first president of 
the Ontario Personnel Federation, 
has chronicled in the April, 1960, 
edition of our Journal the early steps 
in cooperative action by Eastern 
Personnel Associations. This article 
covered the period 1948-55. 


Mr. Armstrong makes two salient 
points in this article: (1) coopera- 


*Mr. 
Great-West Life Assurance Co., Winnipeg. He 
has been a strong advocate and supporter of 
both the journal and federation. 


Cameron is manager, personnel, The 


tion among Ontario Personnel As- 
sociations had made possible pro- 
duction of a Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations Journal; (2) the reali- 
zation by these cooperating associa- 
tions that to continue successfully 
the journal must receive national in- 
terest and support. 


To his story, I would add an ac- 
count of a very important meeting 
in Winnipeg, held in November 
1955. It was proposed in order to 
consider the establishment of a 
Canada - wide organization which 
would assume responsibility for the 





production of a Canadian Personnel 
and Industrial Relations Journal. A 
secondary objective of the meeting 
was to present the idea of a Cana- 
dian Federation of Personnel As- 
sociations for consideration and dis- 
cussion. 


The organizational work of such 
a meeting was spearheaded by the 
Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver 
associations. Gordon Harrison, of 
the Toronto Association, deserves a 
great deal of credit for translating 
the idea of such a meeting into a 
concrete fact. In his liaison with 
other personnel associations, he 
found that interest in such a meeting 
was exceedingly high and by Nov- 
ember 10, when the meeting was 
opened, 10 associations, extending 
across Canada from Montreal in the 
east through to Vancouver in the 
west, had representation. 


The importance of this meeting 
cannot be overstated. It dealt with 
the problem of the continuation of 
the Canadian Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations Journal and solved it. 
It introduced the idea of a national 
federation and gave sustenance to an 
idea that was undoubtedly in the 
minds of many personnel people. In 
this article, it is proposed that we 
look at these two accomplishments 
— first the journal and then federa- 
tion. 


Journal Support Pledged 


At this meeting; the Canadian 
Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Journal was guaranteed national 
support and interest. An organiza- 
tional structure for the operation of 
the journal was developed, an edi- 
torial policy for the journal was ap- 
sere and assurance of financial 
support was given by the associa- 
tions in attendance. 


It was determined that if the 
Canadian Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Journal were to become 
truly a national publication, organi- 


zation and control must be nation- 
wide. An editorial board, consisting 
of an editorial representative from 
each participating association, to- 
gether with officers, appointed by 
the board, were named to be res- 
ponsible for the publication of the 
journal. The officers included a man- 
aging editor, an associate editor 
and a secretary-treasurer. The first 
officers so appointed were: J. R. 
Perigoe, managing editor; C. P. 
Chaston, associate editor; and E. R. 
Barrett, secretary-treasurer. 


Financial support was, of course, 
important and representatives of the 
associations present at this meeting 
extended themselves considerably by 
resolving to work towards a pledge 
of an annual subscription to the 
journal for each participating mem- 
ber in their respective associations. 


Another aspect in the development 
of the journal to national stature 
was the setting of an editorial policy 
for such a publication. It was the 
feeling of the associations represen- 
ted that the journal could be the 
communication network across Cana- 
da for personnel and industrial rela- 
tions people and, therefore, should 
be an outlet for Canadian experience 
and views. Its contributions should 
be from all parts of the country and 
its articles should be uniquely Cana- 
dian, or at least concerned with 
Canadian experience in dealing with 
general personnel and industrial re- 
lations problems. Its articles must 
be of a high calibre and be selected 
on the basis of interest, quality and 
clarity of expression. 


Had the Winnipeg Conference 
ended at this stage, it would have 
had to be classified a highly success- 
ful meeting in its accomplishments. 
The delegates of the many personnel 
associations represented at this meet- 
ing saw clearly the need for such 
a Canadian voice as the journal and 
their responsibility for supporting it. 
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Significance of Federation 


Western delegates, in particular, 
were fired with the idea that national 
support for the journal was but a 
first step in the development of a 
national body representing a_per- 
sonnel and industrial relations move- 
ment in Canada. The representatives 
of all 10 associations in attendance 
grasped the significance of federa- 
tion and felt that our thoughts 
should be turned in this direction. 


Because of our geography and the 
extreme separations of industrial 
centres, there was concern that any 
organization set up on a national 
basis would in its initial period of 
evolution be faced with many, many 
problems. Therefore, before moving 
directly to federation, considerable 
discussion and exploration should be 
done at the association-membership 
level with a great deal of thought 
given to the objectives of such a 
federation and its value to personnel 
and industrial relations people. 


The Winnipeg conference closed 
with the following resolution being 
adopted by the representatives in 
attendance: “Be it resolved that this 
Winnipeg conference recommend to 
each association that it investigate 
during 1956 all aspects of federation 
to the end that a meeting will be 
held on November 2 or 3, 1956 in 
Toronto or in Hamilton.” 


The Winnipeg meeting, for the 
very first time in Canadian history, 
brought together representatives of 
personnel associations from across 
Canada. It revealed the common de- 
sire of personnel and industrial re- 
lations people for national federa- 
tion. It confirmed that regardless 
of geography, objectives of person- 
nel associations are similar and the 
attainment of many of the objec- 
tives requires the cooperation of 
all Canadian personnel associations. 


It confirmed that with careful con- 
sideration, sound deliberation and a 
charted direction, personnel associa- 
tions would work towards a national 
federation. 


SUGGESTION PLAN 
SUGGESTIONS 


A number of foremen recently 
made some interesting suggestions 
about employee suggestion plans: 


1. We do not give the suggester 
the recognition he is looking for. 
Mention in a list of names is not 
enough. 


2. We are missing the boat by not 
getting through to the older em- 
ployees. If your plan does not al- 
ready do so, permit retirees to sub- 
mit suggestions. As they are ready 
to leave, hand them some forms and 
envelopes. Tell them you still want 
their ideas. 


3. New employees are left to find 
their own way regarding the sub- 
mission of suggestions. As they come 
in the front door, the pension plan, 
vacations, sickness and accident in- 
surance is explained to them — why 
not the suggestion plan? 


4. We should give the foreman a 
bigger part to play in administering 
the suggestion plan. Ask employees 
to talk it over with their foreman 
before submitting a suggestion. He 
may be able to turn an otherwise 
impractical suggestion into a practi- 
cal one. When you ask him to pre- 
sent a cheque, tell him what it’s for. 
Tell him why suggestions are turned 
down. 


5. Too many suggesters are left 
with a defeated attitude on receiving 
vaguely-worded rejection _ letters. 
Make sure the reason for rejection is 
clear. Encourage him to keep on 
trying. 
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From time to time, the employee 
relations community becomes exer- 
cised over the matter of the notice 
required when terminating the ser- 
vices of an employee. The “distur- 
bance” usually follows a judgment 
of a court, the terms of which sur- 
prise or shock us. At such times, we 
seem to become concerned over 
what the law is only, later, after 
finding that there does not appear to 
be much either of law or jurispru- 
dence, to sort of settle down and to 
forget about it until another judg- 
ment comes along and disturbs us 
again. 


When Required 


I want to suggest that the whole 
matter is relatively simple and _ re- 
quires only the exercise of compar- 
atively little effort to “think it 
through”. 


In the first place, only those ar- 
rangements for the hiring of personal 
services in which nothing is stipula- 
ted, or implied, or understood con- 
cerning a notice requires a notice 
when being terminated. If I hire you 
for only a month, and if you under- 
stand that you are hired for only a 
month — if we both understand that 
the hiring is for only a month — 
there is stipulated, or implied, or 
understood in that arrangement that 
your services will not be required 
beyond the end of that month and 
nothing more in the way of a notice 
from me to you is necessary. 


If I engage you as a member of a 
baseball or football team, there is 
stipulated, or implied, or understood 
in that arrangement that your ser- 
vices will terminate when the base- 
ball or football season is over. If I 
engage you to do a specific job, 
there is stipulated, or implied, or 


‘This Business of a Notice 


(As seen by an Employee Relations Man) 
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understood that no notice from me 
to you is necessary to terminate your 
services when that job comes to an 
end. If I hire you on a probationary 
basis, or on trial, for a specified 
period, there is stipulated, or im- 
plied, or understood in that arrange- 
ment that I may terminate your 
services at the end of the trial period 
without giving you any notice. 


Not requiring a notice for the ter- 
minating of an employee's services 
is stipulated, implied, or understood 
in the hiring arrangements of many 
employees — the teacher, for the 
school term; employees, for the “cur- 
rent” season of summer resorts; golf 
clubs, etc. The only essential in any 
of these arrangements for no notice 
to be required when they are ter- 
minated seems to be that it is under- 
stood — particularly by the em- 
ployee — that the arrangement is for 
a specified period. It is easy to enter 
into arrangements of that nature 
without this being understood by 
the employee, and it is this lack of 
understanding that occasionally 
causes the matter to back-fire. 


Most of the trouble we get into, 
of course, arises out of the fact that 
the hiring arrangements of most em- 
ployees are not for a specified period. 
There is implied, or understood (it 
is not apt to be stipulated) that the 
arrangement is for an indefinite, un- 
specified, indeterminate period — and 
it is when terminating this type of 
hiring arrangement that employers 
can get into hot water. 


We need not get into trouble even 
with this type of arrangement, how- 
ever. One of the fundamentals of 
our way of life is that any arrange- 
ment into which two parties enter 
freely (under which they freely ob- 
ligate themselves to do or to observe 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































certain things) that is not contrary 
to public order or good morals is 
permissible. When concluding ar- 
rangements for the hiring of your 
services, therefore, I am free to make 
a deal with you, and you are free to 
accept that deal, under which it is 
stipulated, implied, or understood, 
in the event that I want to terminate 
your services, that a notice longer or 
shorter than that which other parties 
usually give is all that will be 
necessary. We may go even further. 
We may even agree that no notice at 
all will be required. For those of you 
who are interested in, or concerned 
about, what the law says on this 
point, there is jurisprudence — at 
least in the Province of Quebec — 
ascertaining, asserting, upholding, 
that right. 


The employer, therefore, who is 
concerned about the notice neces- 
sary for the terminating of the ser- 
vices of an employee hired under an 
“indefinite” arrangement — under 
which nothing is stipulated, implied, 
or understood concerning a notice — 
may relieve himself of any doubt or 
anxiety simply by including in his 
hiring arrangements provisions con- 
cerning what notice must be given. 
As indicated, provided the employee 
understands and accepts the ar- 
rangement — and does so freely — 
the employer may set up an an ar- 
rangement under which no notice at 
all will be necessary and concerning 
which — provided he can prove it 
all — he will not likely find himself 


before the courts. 


What and How Much? 


But many employers, when hiring 
employees for an unspecified period 
of time, either do not wish to make 
arrangements concerning a notice, 
or do not realize that the point is 
something that perhaps now merits 
consideration at the time of hiring, 
or do not realize that the point is 
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not stipulated, or implied, or under- 
stood, or do not realize that they are 
entering into hiring arrangements for 
an unspecified period of time. These 
are the employers who occasionally 
become exercised over the matter of 
a notice, and the point that usually 
concerns them at such times is — 
what notice are they supposed to 
give? 


It is reasonable that an employee 
under whose hiring arrangements 
the provisions concerning a notice 
are not stipulated, implied, or un- 
derstood, should be given a notice 
when his services are no longer re- 
quired. Man does have to plan his 
life a bit and should not find him- 
self with his employment terminated 
without some warning or compensat- 
ing indemnity — unless he so wishes 
and which he may do. And this is 
what the law appears to say. Both 
the Common Law — I believe — and 
the Quebec Civil Law — I know — 
provide, in effect, that working ar- 
rangements for which no notice is 
“provided” requires a notice for its 
termination. The next question, then, 
is: “How much notice?”. 


When one does not receive his 
civil rights, he can have recourse to 
the Courts, before which he may 
seek damages. When one seeks 
damages, he is foolish to seek more 
than what is reasonable — certainly 
in the matter of compensation for no 
notice. If he ordinarily earns $50.00 
a week, he is silly to sue for $75.00. 
If he can reasonably be expected to 
secure other employment in, say, 
three weeks, he is silly to sue for a 
notice of four to five weeks. What- 
ever damages he seeks should be 
reasonable, and this seems to be the 
key to this question. The laws of the 
land seem to stipulate — or, at least, 
to imply — that the terminating of 
the services of an employee engaged 
for an unspecified period of time re- 
quires a “reasonable” notice for its 
termination. 





What is Reasonable? 


The next question, then, is: “What 
is a reasonable notice?”. Those of 
you whose services were dispensed 
with during the 30’s and, perhaps, 
again following the close of the last 
war, will probably remember that it 
took longer to place yourself on the 
first occasion — when job opportuni- 
ties were very scarce — than it did 
on the second occasion — even mak- 
ing allowances for such factors as 
seeking a different type of work, be- 
ing more experienced, looking for a 
higher calibre opening, etc. If you 
laid off a stenographer in the 30's, 
she probably took longer to relocate 
than if she were laid off today. As- 
suming that any notice entails some 
consideration of the time required 
for a “laid-off” employee to relocate, 
the length of a reasonable notice can 
easily vary, for any one employee, as 
between one time and another. 


A 25-year old stenographer laid 
off today will have less difficulty in 
relocating than will a 45-year old 
stenographer laid off today. Cer- 
tainly a 25-year old stenographer 
will have less difficulty in relocating 
than will a 50-year old male clerk. 
For the employee who has been “en- 
ticed” away from one employer only 
to be let go by the second employer 
earlier than was anticipated, to 
satisfy the term “reasonable” will re- 
quire a longer notice than for the 
employee who was hired “off the 
street”. If, as seems to have happen- 
ed in Ontario a while ago, the ser- 
vices of a considerable number of 
employees of the same occupational 
classification are terminated simul- 
taneously in one area, a “reasonable” 
notice will have to be longer than 
it would be if fewer employees of 
the same occupational classification 
are terminated at different times and 
in different localities. Assuming, 
again, that any notice entails some 
consideration of the “make-up” of a 
laid off employee, the length of a 


reasonable notice can easily vary, 
for any one time, also as between 
one employee and another employee. 


A reasonable notice, then, seems 
to depend upon the circumstances 
relating to any one employee at any 
one time. It would, therefore, seem 
to be correct to claim that the prim- 
ary consideration in the giving of a 
notice to an employee engaged for 
an unspecified or an indeterminate 
period would appear to be that the 
notice should be reasonable in the 
light of existing circumstances. If 
those circumstances are considered 
and a notice accordingly is given, 
the employer concerned need have 
no fear of any recourse to the courts 
the employee concerned might make. 


The “scarcity” of the law concern- 
ing the matter of a notice would 
seem to be explained by the neces- 
sity of the notice being reasonable 
and by the fact that “reasonable” 
can vary according to the circum- 
stances. It would not appear to be 


practical to establish, in law, any- 
thing more than that a notice is re- 
quired and that it must be reason- 
able. Because most employees have 
apparently received what they con- 
sidered to be a reasonable notice, 
thereby causing few of them to have 
recourse to the courts, probably ex- 
plains the “scarcity” also of juris- 
prudence on the whole matter. 


General Rule 


Quite often an employee will ac- 
cept as “reasonable” that which ap- 
pears to be the general rule. I sup- 
pose the thought behind this ac- 
ceptance is that one should regard 
as being reasonable that which other 
persons generally have accepted. It 
is useful, therefore, to know, and fre- 
quently practical to apply, what 
passes for the general rule. The gen- 
eral rule appears to be — I under- 
stand the Supreme Court has so in- 
dicated — that what is required is a 
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notice equal to the length of the pay 
period. Most employers will there- 
fore find that most employees will 
regard as reasonable a notice, or 
pay in lieu thereof, equal to the 
length of the pay period. It does not 
follow, though, that that notice will 
be regarded as reasonable by some 
employees. These latter will feel that 
something other than the general 
rule is merited. They might or might 
not be right in their contention — 
depending upon the circumstances. 
Despite the general rule, therefore, 
one is well advised, always, to con- 
sider the “reasonable” formula when- 
ever he terminates the services of an 
employee hired for an unspecified or 
indeterminata period of time. 


Some employers, in applying the 
general rule, may easily give too 
much notice. There are times when 
it is reasonable to give a_ notice 
shorter than that required by the 
general rule. I would advocate that 
such shorter notice be given at such 
times. 


When Should it Commence? 


There can be a question as to 
when the notice should commence. 
There is jurisprudence, in Quebec 
at least, which indicates that the 
notice should commence with the 
commencement of the pay period. 
Some employers will therefore feel 
it necessary on, say, the fifth of the 
month, to give an employee who is 
paid twice monthly for the periods 
ending the fifteenth and the last day 
of the month a notice expiring on 
the last day of the month in question 
— that is to say, a notice equal to 25 
or 26 days. I submit that one may 
also apply the reasonable rule here. 
It would not be unreasonable to give 
the employee indicated above a 
notice of a half month commencing 
on the fifth day of the month in 
question, and this is what I would 
advocate until the courts indicate 
more emphatically than they appear 


to have done to date that it is 
wrong. 


There can be a question, too, of 
what notice is necessary in the 
event of discharge for cause. I un- 
derstand there are legal grounds — 
I am not a lawyer — for no notice 
under such circumstances. However, 
I submit again the reasonable form- 
ula. It is reasonable not to give an 
employee a notice whose services 
are being terminated because he is 
not carrying out his end of the hiring 
arrangement _ satisfactorily. Proof 
that the employee is not performing 
satisfactorily is required, of course, 
but, provided there is proof, he has 
no reasonable right to claim a notice 
or its equivalent. If, by chance, we 
should feel that we should give an 
employee a notice, or its equivalent, 
when we discharge for cause, it does 
not follow that the general rule 
should apply. Something less than 
the general rule might easily be mer- 
ited, and I would advocate again 
that the reasonable rule be applied 
also at such times. 


While on this subject, I would 
also suggest that the giving of sever- 
ance pay — something to tide over 
an employee whose services have 
been terminated until he relocates — 
is merely a facet of this matter of a 
notice. Those persons who _ give 
severance pay, in effect, apply the 
general rule for the purpose of giv- 
ing a notice and then go on to con- 
sider that there are some other — 
additional — circumstances that mer- 
it the giving of further compensa- 
tion.If these persons were to follow 
the reasonable rule for the matter 
of what notice should be given, all 
of the circumstances pertaining to 
the employee in question weal be 
considered and a longer notice, or a 
larger compensating equivalent, 
would be given. In other words, the 
giving of-a notice that is reasonable 
in the light of the circumstances per- 
taining to any one employee whose 
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services are being terminated will 
automatically do away with the 
necessity of considering any addi- 
tional payment now commonly re- 
ferred to as severance pay. 


For me, then, this matter of a 
notice is simple. 


If you are concerned about it, set 
out, in your hiring arrangements, 
provisions for the giving of a notice 
if and when it might be required. 


If you are not concerned about it 
or do not wish to set out provisions 
in your hiring arrangements, cross 
the bridge when you get to it. 


If it is reasonable to give less than 
the “general rule”, give less than the 
general rule. 


If the general rule is reasonable 
under the circumstances, give only 
the general rule. 


If the general rule is not reason- 
able under the circumstances, give 
something more than the general 
rule. 


At all times, however, consider the 
“reasonable” rule and be guided by 
it in the last analysis. 





Automation and Our Economy 


by The Industrial Association of British Columbia* 


Automation is a word to describe 
an old process. Automation is in 
truth but a phase of our continuing 
technological advance; an advance 
on mechanization caused by elec- 
tronics, or a completely automatic 
method of production. 


Before considering the effects of 
automation on the economy and 
people of British Columbia it is felt 
we should ask ourselves a few ques- 
tions regarding our veiws on our 
economy, such as: 1. Will our 
economy decline, stagnate, or will 
it expand? 2. Will the population 
continue to grow? 3. Will living 
standards continue to rise? 4. Is 
there a sufficient market for capital 
goods? 


In the replies to these questions 
lie the answer as to whether an in- 
crease of productivity will be re- 


*This brief on the effects of automation on 
the economy and people of British Columbia 
was submitted to that province’s Standing 
Committee on Labor by the Industrial As- 
sociation of British Columbia. This non-profit 
association of employers. composed of individual 
concerns and organized groups, is primarily 
a clearing house for information affecting em- 
ployer-employee relations and a meeting place 
for discussion of common problems. 


quired and the rate at which auto- 
mation may be expected to expand. 


There is every good reason to be- 
lieve that the economy will expand, 
population will grow and _ living 
standards continue to rise. A con- 
servative estimate is that about one- 
third of production equipment pro- 
duced in the last 15 years is obsolete. 


If the factory worker of 1905 were 
transplanted to the factory of today 
he would notice great changes. Auto- 
mation is a continuation of those 
changes, though with our greater 
knowledge of electronics, the rate 
of advancement or change from here 
on is liable to be more rapid. 


The average worker is naturally 
apprehensive of change and is liable 
to ask — (a) What is automation? 
(b) Is it important? (c) How will 
it effect me and my job? 


In answer to (a) we have already 
stated it is a completely automatic 
method of production; as to (b), 
automation is important—it increases 
productivity with less manpower, 
eliminates human error and has nu- 
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merous other advantageous factors; 
as to (c), there must be a very de- 
cided change. The number of wor- 
kers required to produce a given 
quantity of goods will drop sharply, 
the numbers required for skilled 
maintenance and repair work will 
increase and machine operators and 
material handlers will disappear. 
Tool setters, millwrights, electricians, 
electronic specialists and many other 
types of skilled men will be required 
in increasing numbers. The ratio of 
engineers to workers will increase. 
Maintenance and servicing will be 
primary functions rather than pro- 
duction. This will result in a rise 
in the number of skilled workers 
though the total number of workers 
may drop. 

The cost of production of a given 
unit will go down, its quality will 
go up and the time to produce it will 
be shortened. 


The basic importance of auto- 
mation lies in two factors: First — 
increase in productivity; second — 
it may change our entire pattern of 
living more rapidly than has been 
the case in previous industrial ad- 
vances such as the steam engine and, 
later, the internal combustion 
engine. 


How Soon Will Automation Be 
Adopted? 

Because its adoption by industry 
will be in varied degrees it does not 
seem likely that automation will be 
an overnight phenomenon. It is both 
erroneous and self-limiting to think 
of the possibilities of automation 
merely in terms of connecting to- 
day’s machines to electronic con- 
trols and making precisely the same 
products we make today in much 
the same way. 

Today’s automation is as crude in 
its highly complex way as were the 
first models of the automobile. Auto- 
mation will be a gradual, rather than 
a sudden, revolution in manufactur- 


ing. 


An important factor is the acute 
shortage of engineers capable of solv- 
ing the peculiarly complex problems 
of automation. Another factor is the 
traditional conservative attitude of 
management towards radical change. 
The heavy investment in conven- 
tional machinery, with the work 
force trained to operate it, cannot 
be scrapped suddenly in favor of a 
completely new method. However, 
in new plants and in plants where 
machinery is outdated or requires 
replacement, companies may decide, 
competition-wise, that automation is 
the best plan. Though the cost of 
capital goods has risen some 85 per 
cent from pre-war levels, costs of 
labor are up some 130 per cent in 
the same period. It may be cheaper 
to automate than to buy conven- 
tional machinery. Another important 
factor is the reactions of organized 
labor to the introduction of ma- 
chinery that will cut down the num- 
ber of production workers required. 


Its Effect on Employment 


If automation, while raising our 
levels of production to new heights, 
were to create a mass of unemployed 
workers, it would more than defeat 
its own ends. It would threaten the 
entire economy. From careful stu- 
dies, however, it is found that auto- 
mation of any plant is not an over- 
night process but rather a piecemeal, 
gradual transformation, and effects 
take place over a fairly lengthy 
period. Where there may be some 
disruption of the work force, auto- 
mation tends to stimulate new and 
different employment rather than 
put people out of work. Industrial 
history has repeatedly shown tech- 
nological improvements result in 
more work and a higher standard 
of living all around. 


Its Effect on I.R. 
Gaining employee acceptance of 
plans for automation will be an im- 
portant factor in industrial relations. 
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Many employees see automation as 
a major threat to their security. 
Positive and forceful steps are re- 
quired to counteract this negative 
influence long before the introduc- 
tion of automation. Good communi- 
cations and early consultation be- 
tween industry and labor to coun- 
teract and eliminate any detrimental 
effects of the changeover is essential. 

Extensive training to provide the 
extra skilled personnel from the ex- 
isting work force will be required. 
To insure the best results it has 
been found that early information 
to the workers, taking them into the 
employer's confidence and discuss- 
ing proposed changes and difficulties 
fully have resulted in few disturbing 
problems. 


Conclusion 


The points that stand out in the 
various surveys on automation that 
have been studied are that when 
production workers are decreased, 
skilled repair and maintenance wor- 
kers are increased and the level of 
skilled workers tends to rise, e.g., 
electricians should have a knowledge 
of electronics; plumbers a knowledge 
of hydraulics, etc. Though there is 
bound to be a certain amount of 
disruption this can be minimized 
by careful planning and examination 
of points by full labor-management 
co-operation well in advance of any 
change. The final outcome should 
be a higher standard of living for 
all concerned. 

Automation is not likely to cause 
serious unemployment if it is not 
introduced too rapidly and due care 
is taken in the planning and retrain- 
ing of the work force as required. 

Though the need for broad-gauge 


economic legislation would not ap- 
pear to be — yet all levels of 
government should pay serious at- 
tention to the need for specific and 
broad programs to promote second- 
ary and higher education, to ease 
the problems and eliminate pockets 
of chronic or short-run unemploy- 
ment, whatever the cause. 


Automation may signify a whole 
new way of life involving bio-social 
values as well as technical ones, 
changing the living and working 
habits of people, altering educational 
patterns in schools and raising our 
standard of living to new heights, 
with each employee representing a 
much larger capital investment than 
heretofore. While older and declin- 
ing industries may show reducing 
opportunity, new and vibrant indus- 
tries are already pushing out our 
horizons. There is a growth of en- 
tire new industries as a result of 
automation. 


Automation will make possible a 
greater humanization of industry. 
The working environment will un- 
doubtedly be safer, healthier and 
many of the hazards will be com- 
pletely eliminated. 

It is too early to predict the in- 
fluence of automation on the people 
of British Columbia, but with its 
greater productivity it is bound to 
have a beneficial effect on the econ- 
omy of the province. The effect on 
employment is also very difficult to 
predict as, owing to the expanding 
economy of the province, no serious 
problems of unemployment can be 
said to be due to automation. The 
demand will be, however, for a more 
highly skilled and_ well-educated 
work force for which plans should 
be made well in advance. 


Francis Bacon said it: I hold every man a debtor to his profession; from 
the which, as men of course do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavour themselves, by way of amends, to be a 
help and ornament thereto. 
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Federation President E. E. Litt is shown visiting the Vancouver Chapter of the Pacific 
Northwest Personnel Management Association during his recent tour. Left to right, are 
D. L. Lloyd, Mr. Litt, Vancouver President R. C. Lamb and G. J. Towill. 


Canadian Employers’ Delegate to the 44th session of the International Labor Confer- 

ence at Geneva, Switzerland, last June was T. H. Robinson, seated left. Advisers were 

Raymond Brunet, seated, and standing, left to right, J. A. Hobbs, J. P. Despres, 
H. Shoobridge, and A. D’Amato. 
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Personnel Association of Edmonton officers shown on their election are, left to right, 
Vice-President P. K. Thorslev, Past-President F. D. Miller, President Murray Cooke, 
Secretary G. S. Hayward and Treasurer A. C. Dibblee. 


Federation president E. E. Litt 
has named as nominating commit- 
tee for the Federation annual meet- 
ing in Kingston in November C. P. 
Chaston of Shell Oil, O. A. Boase, 
of Hayes Steel Products and Leon 
Duchastel of Shawinigan. 


Alex M. Campbell of the Toronto 
Star was elected to the board of the 
Newspaper Personnel Relations As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in 
New Orleans. Alex is a member of 
PAT. 

John Marsh of the Industrial Wel- 
fare Society in England, initiator of 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s Oxford 
Conference of Human Relations, will 
be banquet speaker at the Pacific 
Northwest Management Association 
Conference in Vancouver November 


3 and 4. 


F. A. Hoyle, Superintendent In- 
dustrial Relations, The Steel Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Hamilton, 
regretfully resigned from the Person- 
nel Association of Hamilton on his 
transfer into the operating division 
of his company. Mr. Hoyle’s duties 
as Federation representative will be 
assumed by H. G. Bayliss, American 
Can Company, vice-president of the 
Hamilton association. 

George Durocher, a past president 
of the Grand Valley Personnel As- 
sociation, has been appointed that 
association’s Federation representa- 
tive. 

Flint G. Shurly, associate secre- 
tary of the Imperial Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, has been elect- 
ed president of the Life Insurance 
Institute of Canada. Flint was a 
member of P A T for several years. 
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Is Compulsory Retirement Best? 


One third of our population, aged under 14 years or over 70, 


receives family allowance or old age pension, 


By Dr. G. Edward Hall* 


In this country, with the advan- 
tages of tremendous resources and 
skills, many new industries requir- 
ing new techniques have been 
springing into existence. These 
new industries, in general, require 
young people in their employment. 
The older industries, which are de- 
clining in relative importance and 
being pushed aside by newer in- 
dustries, will be found to be em- 
ploying older people — people who 
have been in their employment for 
many years. 


As these older industries and 
trades decline, a new problem ari- 
ses, that of increased numbers of 
workers in the older age group rela- 
tive to available jobs. It has been 
estimated that by 1975—which is 
only 15 years away—an increase of 
only 6 per cent of workers between 
20 and 44 years of age can be ex- 
pected, while an increase of 69 per 
cent can be expected of workers be- 
tween 45 and 64 years of age. 
Therefore, the aging of our popu- 
lation creates conditions affecting 
the employment of older workers, 
and the problem of retaining these 
people in employment and increas- 
ing their adaptability to new tech- 
niques and machines must be 
solved. 


The same picture holds with re- 


* Dr. Hall, President of the University of West- 
ern Ontario, delivered the address on which this 
article is based to the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Health Insurance Association. 


spect to the opening up of our vast 
natural resources—the strenuous de- 
mands of exploration, of the mines, 
of the mechanized operations, of 
lumbering, of the pulp and paper 
mills, of the vigorous construction 
industry, of the oil fields of the 
west, of the blast furnaces and of 
transportation—demands which can 
hardly be met by those of older 
years and less strong bodies. What 
becomes of these skilled persons 
when time has made them unfit 
for such work? 


National Problem 


During the past few years the 
economic-social probiems of the 
older person have been much in 
the foreground. Even a_ certain 
amount of emotion and glamour 
has permeated into the considera- 
tions of this problem with its nat- 
ural implications. And since it is a 
national problem its solution might 
well be premised on the assump- 
tion that what is in the interests of 
the older people, and what is in 
the interests of Canada as a whole, 
are not incompatible. 


Leaders in almost every walk of 
life have spoken about the need for 
greater immigration. Some have 
even predicted a foreseeable popu- 
lation in Canada of 30 or even 40 
million people. At the rate of our 
development of new industries, our 
new explorations, and our ever-in- 
creasing opportunities, our own 
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growing population may have to 
be augmented by major increases 
in immigration in order to assure 
an adequate total labor force. 

But I simply ask the question— 
are we using to the best possible 
advantage the people who now are 
enjoying citizenship in Canada? 
The young immigrant, like the 
young Canadian, expands our labor 
force but he, again like the young 
Canadian, some day will grow old- 
er. Where should lie the burden of 
support for the older age group? 


Figures of the age distribution of 
employed men by occupation are 
available and are worth studying. 
For example, in April 1951, (U.S.A. 
figures) only 4.7 per cent of all pro- 
fessional workers were 65 years of 
age or over; 12 per cent of farmers, 
7.3 per cent of the managers, 4 per 
cent of clerical workers, 5.6 per 
cent of sales workers, 4 per cent of 
craftsmen, 3 per cent of operatives, 
11.2 per cent of service workers, 
5.5 per cent of farm laborers, and 
4.8 per cent of other laborers. The 
number of employed males 65 years 
of age or over accounts for only 
5.6 per cent of the total employed 
labor force. 


Many Could Work 

Perhaps, as a guess, one might 
say that there are about 100,000 
persons in Canada over the age of 
65 who would be desirous of being 
employed and from a health point 
of view, could be utilized in the 
labor force, if labor, industry, busi- 
ness and government would use 
them. These are people who have 
homes, and friends, and_ loyalties 
and usefulness even if in a dimin- 
ishing productive capacity, but 
there are many regulations and 
many prejudices, as well as many 
good reasons, against the employ- 
ment of these people or of extend- 
ing their so-called retirement age. 
The 40-hour week and retirement 
at 65 are man-made decisions. 
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Since many people, reaching the 
usual retirement age of 65 for men 
and 60 for women would, I believe, 
like to stay on the job, the question 
naturally arises as to whether the 
automatic system of retirement is a 
better system than one which per- 
mits retention of the older person 
either on an “easing up” program or 
a “job shift” plan. 


Administration Easier 


The system of automatic retire- 
ment is certainly easier to admin- 
ister and offers relatively few prob- 
lems to the employer. A rule is 
established and no exceptions are 
permitted. The alternatives are 
fraught with difficulties—difficulties 
of selecting those whose health 
does not warrant continued or re- 
employment, difficulties of job re- 
taining, difficulties associated with 
possible progressive decreased pro- 
ductivity, difficulties of re-adjust- 
ment of the older person in a new 
situation and perhaps even in a 
new locality with the necessity of 
making new friends and becoming 
socially established in the new com- 
munity. 


While the so-called “selective re- 


tirement” plan offers many advan- 
tages it, too, provides its heart- 


breaks. 


The basis of this plan is logical 
in that there is an acceptance of the 
idea that the actual chronological 
age of a person, the mental and 
physical state of health as trans- 
lated into physiological age, and 
the potential capacity of the indi- 
vidual do not always nor necessar- 
ily coincide. The employer, by sel- 
ecting at the retirement age those 
older workers of capacity and 
functionally in good health, benefits 
by the continued employment of 
such experienced, stable and loyal 
persons. 


At the same time, someone or 
some group has to decide who shall 






























































































































































































































and who shall not be re-employed 
following retirement. 


But perhaps the time has come 
for even more serious consideration 
of this perplexing question—partic- 
ularly since the older concept of ag- 
ing is changing, since people are 
now living far beyond “the conven- 
tionally defined period of economic 
usefulness”, since the increased cost 
of living and the increased stand- 
ards of living make former pensions 
sometimes dangerously inadequate 
and since the proportion of “older 
people” is increasing to proportions 
which virtually defy our ability, 
economically, to support them in 
unproductive roles. 


Co-operative Dwelling 


Some studies have been made in 
regard to the housing problems of 
the older age group and experi- 
ments are under way which sug- 
gest the effectiveness, from many 
points of view, of the shared, co- 
operative domicile. 

In England experiments dealing 
with the question of age and skill 
in industry have already indicated 
“that any alterations which could 
be made in industrial work—such 
as improvements in machine design 
or work layout—which would benefit 
workers in their sixties, would be 
likely also to benefit those consid- 
erably younger, although their ef- 
fects might not show so much in in- 
creased productivity as in lessen- 
ing of strain.” 

Labor, as a group, is interested 
and must become even more inter- 
ested, not only in the factor of re- 
tirement security, but in this whole 
problem of the older person. Al- 
though admitting that “income 
maintenance’ has been a_particu- 
lar feature of their program and 
will continue to be so, labor in- 
creasingly recognizes that retire- 
ment security, in a democracy, is 
specifically related “to such funda- 


mental concerns of workers . . . as 
the right to work and the right to 
the greatest degree of self deter- 
mination.” 


British Policy 

Sir Walter Monckton, as Minister 
of Labor and National Services in 
the United Kingdom, indicated the 
importance of his government’s pol- 
icy of doing everything within its 
power to stimulate and support the 
employment and re-employment of 
older workers. Not only have some 
industries in Great Britain accept- 
er this policy and its inherent ob- 
ligations, but they have actually 
made special arrangements such as 
shorter work hours, separate work- 
shops where the pace is slower, etc., 
in order to utilize these older skill- 
ed employees. 


Their National Insurance Act, as 
far back now as 1946, abandoned 
the old idea of a pension paid on 
grounds of age alone and _ sub- 
stituted the plan of “retirement pen- 
sions’. “Persons remaining at work 
beyord the minimum retirement 
age earn the right to a higher pen- 
sion when they eventually retire.” 
It is interesting to note that 57 per 
cent of older employees had _ left 
work because they had reached the 
compulsory retirement age and that 
25 per cent had left for reasons of 
poor health. 


Another point of view on com- 
pulsory retirement comes from Dr. 
Rawls: “Compulsory retirement at a 
given chronological age is unsound, 
unnecessary and without scientific 
basis.” He would prefer to see “a 
flexible retirement age, adjusted to 
correspond with life expectancy 
which would allow a graduai brake 
on the number forced to retire.” 
“Ability to do a creditable job 
should be one of the major factors 
in determining retirement ages.” 


There are others who oppose this 
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approach; there are many who 
quote and misquote figures and 
facts; there are differences of opin- 
ions within labor and within man- 
agement. 


Complicated Question 

It is apparent that this question 
of the aging person is a confused 
and a complicated one. The prob- 
lem of the man at 65 and the 
woman at 60 who have had to re- 
tire because of regulations but who 
are yet in good health is one of 
vital significance to industry, to 
business, to government, and_ to 
every employer as it is to the in- 
dividual concerned and to the na- 
tion as a whole. 


On the other hand, those who 
reach the retirement age of 65 and 
60 respectively, and who are not in 
good health, or those who are forc- 
ed to retire earlier because of fail- 
ing health, command our equal at- 
tention; their problems, medical, 
psychological, financial and_ social, 


are at the same time our problems. 


The care of the chronically ill, ir- 
respective of age; the welfare of the 
aged persons, whether in private 
homes, institutions or in cooperative 
housing projects; the utilization of 
able-bodied and able-minded men 
and women of the older age groups 
in the labor force of Canada; the 
recognition of the many facets of 
retirement and retirement security; 
the impact of pensions and living 
costs—these are problems of major 
importance and of concern to us all. 
It is true that we can state many 
of these problems. perhaps not in 
precise words but at least in under- 
standable language. We can accept 
the fact that organic and mental 
changes are inevitable characteris- 
tics of the aging process and we 
can accelerate our research efforts 
into the study of atherosclerosis, 
hemiplegia and other degenerative 


diseases. We can accept the premise 
that older people desire friendship, 
activity, emotional security and 
wish to be useful; the psychologists, 
the social workers and the psychia- 
trists are aiready directing much en- 
ergy in these directions. 


We can acknowledge the fact 
that many of our aging people are 
eager to continue to work, are actu- 
ally capable of working and that as 
an important natural resource they 
conceivably should be utilized. We 
can appreciate the fact that as an 
increasingly large proportion of our 
people, through better public 
health, better nutrition and a high- 
er standard of living, pass into the 
retired group, the younger, produc- 
tive people must carry a_progres- 
sively heavier financial load for 
their support; perhaps our economy 
can stand it. 


All cf these and many more can 
be outlined as specific problems but 
to me they are all phases of the 
same problem——the problem of a 
human being—a human being who 
has pride in accomplishment, who 
desires security but is willing to 
work for it, who wishes peace and 
happiness in his declining years, 
and who through no fault of his 
own but through the inevitability 
of human frailty fails in health, or 
through the inexorable passage of 
time reaches the magic age of 65 
and retirement. 


Thought and talk should resolve 
this great human problem to the 
general satisfaction of the individu- 
al, the family, the community and 
the nation. The problem is funda- 
mental in its concept; the dignity 
of the human being is its essence; 
a sound philosophical approach 
should effect, in the end, an ac- 
ceptable solution. The recognition 
and preservation of human values 
should be our constant objective. 
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Industrial Relations Institute at UBC 


Formation of an Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations at the University 
of British Columbia has been an- 
nounced by the president, Dr. N. A. 
M. MacKenzie. 


The president also announced the 
appointment of Professor A. W. R. 
Carrothers of the UBC law faculty 
as director of the Institute for the 
first year of its operation. 


The president said Prof. Car- 
rothers would head the Institute un- 
til a full time director is appointed. 
He will be responsible for the initial 
organization of the Institute and will 
return to full time teaching duties in 
the law school next year. 


Research Institute 
The Institute, which will begin 
operations on July 1, will be con- 
cerned primarily with research, the 
president said. 


It will accept graduate students 
only who will be prepared for ad- 
vanced work in the field of industrial 
relations through an increase in the 
number of courses at the undergrad- 
uate level in such departments as 
economics, commerce, sociology, 
social work, history, medicine and 
engineering. 


The president emphasized that the 
Institute would not take part in the 
settlement of industrial disputes. 
“Such institutes are concerned pri- 
marily with research,” the president 
said, “not solely in the field of in- 
dustrial conflict but in the area of 
human relations in industry as well.” 


The staff of the Institute will be 
drawn from various departments of 
the University. It is expected that 
faculty members who wish to under- 


take long term research projects will 
be relieved of some lecturing in their 
own departments. 


Secondary Purpose 


A secondary purpose of the Insti- 
tute will be a community program of 
conferences, short courses and sem- 
inars arranged by the UBC extension 
department. 


Prof. Carrothers said that liaison 
between the Institute and the com- 
munity would be carried out by a 
community advisory committee con- 
sisting of representatives of labor, 
industry, the public and the univer- 
sity. 


The list of research topics that 
could be carried out by the staff of 
the Institute is almost endless, Prof. 
Carrothers said. 


Some of the projects now being 
considered are the relationships be- 
tween U.S. head offices and _ their 
Canadian subsidiaries, an economic 
analysis of the building construction 
industry in B.C., a sociological study 
of workers in the main resource in- 
dustries of B.C., labor “political 
action” in B.C. and legal research. 


Publish Findings 

“Our researchers will not neces- 
sarily be looking for solutions to 
specific problems,” Prof. Carrothers 
said. “The aim will be to accumulate 
a body of knowledge about indust- 
rial relations in a wide sense and we 
will embark on the work with no 
preconceptions as to the results.” 


It is hoped that the findings of the 
Institute will be published and the 
results available to everyone, Prof. 
Carrothers added. 





How They Do It 


Business Uses “The Box” 


Lie detectors are doing a booming business, weeding 
out many of the thieves who prey on U.S. employers. 


by Ray T. Davis 


(Condensed from Tue Lion) 


Inventory records of a big Chicago 
department store showed that scores 
of TV sets, air conditioners and 
other costly appliances were myster- 
iously disappearing from stock. Store 
detectives quietly investigated; soon 
they had narrowed their search to 
the first-floor shipping dock, where 
200 employes loaded and unloaded 
a stream of trucks around the clock. 

Here the sleuths were stymied. 
Obviously one ot these workers was 
passing an oc ‘casional stolen item to 
a truck driver confederate. But who 
were the men? It might take months 
to catch them in the act. 

When the detectives suggested lie 
detector tests for all 200 dockmen, 
store officials balked. They didn't 
want to embarrass long-time em- 
ployes. A few workers were sounded 
on the idea and, remarkably, every 
man favored this one chance to 
prove his loyalty. 

A private polygraph expert was 
hired and tests were conducted on 
a voluntary basis in a vacant office. 
The word got around in the next few 
days and more and more employes 
volunteered, anxious to clear their 
names. It was not until the last few 
men were tested that the expert in- 
dicated two men who had knowl- 
edge of the thefts. City police, 
armed with warrants, searched their 
homes and turned up $40,000 worth 
of stolen merchandise. 


Lie detector experts are doing a 
booming business in the U.S. these 
days, specializing in unmasking the 
thievery of employes, weeding out 
potential thieves from job applicants 


and performing assorted other tasks. 
Chicago now has 17 such polygraph 
laboratories. New York City lists ten 
and practically every other big city 
supports a half-dozen or more. 

Nobody knows how much money 
thievery by employes costs their em- 
ployers. The Surety Association of 
America, whose members are bond- 
ing companies, places the average 
known loss at $500,000,000 a year. 
World-famous polygraph _ expert 
John E. Reid, considering the un- 
known losses, says the true figure 
may be ten times as high. 


Common Practice 

The use of lie detectors has be- 
come common practice among firms 
which hire people to handle large 
sums of money: armored truck 
guards, bank tellers, business cash- 
iers. 

A professional polygraph, valued 
at several thousand dollars, is a sen- 
sitive scientific instrument that sim- 
ultaneously measures the slightest 
variations in the subject's blood pres- 
sure, pulse, breathing, perspiration, 
even body movements. 

Before a subject is tested, the 
skilled operator tries to put him at 
ease. He explains the machine's 
workings — usually he will refer to 
it as a “truth prover” — and point- 
edly advises that the thing can’t be 
beat. This is good psychology. In 
many criminal cases the guilty 
parties confess before the tests are 
started. 

The subject is shown a list of 
questions he will be asked, although 
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not necessarily in their proper order. 
The “loaded” question is usually 
dropped in after a series of innocent 
ones. Examiners call this the “peak 
of tension” technique. 


You are being interrogated about 
a $50 burglary on Maple Street. The 
examiner asks, “Did you commit a 
burglary last night on Pine Street? 
On Hemlock? On Oak? On Maple? 
On Elm? Did you take ten dollars? 
Twenty-five dollars? Fifty Dollars? 
One hundred dollars?” 

The test may continue for an hour 
or two as the skilled examiner covers 
details of the crime which only the 
burglar would know, anid then he 
will go back and start all over with 
the same questions. 

A lie detector doesnt light up like 
a pin ball machine when the subject 
tells a lie. But even the slightest 
physiologocal disturbance will be re- 
vealed in the four wavy lines on the 
graph, which the examiner will pen- 
cil as the test proceeds. (A tape re- 
cording may also be made of the 
conversation during the test.) Only 
a highly trained man can interpret 
the true meaning of those wiggly 
graph lines. 


PAT ELECTION 


The Personnel Association of 
Toronto has taken paid space in 
Toronto papers to announce the 
election of its new officers and des- 
cribe its function. 

Under a picture of its new presi- 
dent, PAT said: 

Ross L. Hart, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Canada Wire and Cable 
Company Limited, has been elected 
President of the Personnel Associa- 
tion of Toronto, Inc., for the year 
1960-61, the Association’s 25th an- 
niversary year. 

During the past quarter century, 
PAT has become the largest per- 


sonnel association in Canada and 
one of the largest on the American 
continent, with almost 600 members 
representing 300 companies. 


Active in many areas, including 
education, training, labor relations 
and personnel administration, PAT 
has developed a continuous program 
of monthly meetings, workshops, 
seminars, a regular Fall Conference, 
and an Annual National Conference 
each Spring which is attended by 
management people from across 
Canada and from the U.S.A. 


Also elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors were Herbert Hill (Canada 
Packers Ltd.), Immediate Past Presi- 
dent; C. G. Bourne (Molson’s Brew- 
ery (Ontario) Ltd.), Vice-President; 
R. R. Lisson (Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada Ltd.), Vice-President; A. M. 
Hill (Urwick, Currie Ltd.), Treasurer, 
Directors: E. N. Davis (Canadian 
Breweries Ltd.), T. W. Lavender 
(Canadian Acme Screw & Gear 
Ltd.), R. H. Nicholson (Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario), 
K. W. Preston (Union Carbide 
Canada Ltd.), J. L. Sukloff (Cana- 
dian General Electric Co. Ltd.), W. 
W. Towill (Honeywell Controls 
Ltd.), D. A. Wallace (Fiberglass 
Canada Ltd.). 
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Book Review 


The Path of Management 


CLASSICS IN MANAGEMENT 
edited by Harwood F. Merrill 


ORGANIZING YOUR JOB IN 
MANAGEMENT by Carl Heyel 


both from American Management 
Association, Ine. 
1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


John Buchan once wrote a book, 
The Path of the King. Starting with 
a young leader back in the middle 
ages, Buchan told in romantic vein 
stories of how the blood line ap- 
peared in successive generations, al- 
ways showing a spark of leadership 
in the most unusual settings. 


Here in these two books from the 
American Management Association 
is described another path — the path 
of management. These are compan- 
ion pieces, whether so intended or 
not by the publisher. One is for the 
long view back over the trail man- 
agement has come. The other is for 
the road before our feet to-day. 

“Classics” is what the title says. 
These books are just that, and I think 
some more. For many classics in the 
field of literature stop at providing 
treasures for the mind; but this book 
gives that, and something for the 
heart and the imagination too. For 
the stories of the writers as well as 
their actual writings bring us close 
to them as people, as well as to the 
gems of experience and_ thought 
they pass on to us through this 


valued book. 


These gem-givers start with Rob- 
ert Owen, Charles Babbage and 
their work of 100 years ago, and 
move in procession back and forth 
across the Atlantic, including Met- 
calfe, Towne, Taylor, Gantt, Robb, 
Emerson, Church, Fayol, Gilbreth, 
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Sheldon, Mary Follett, 
Elton Mayo. 


Lawrence A. Appley in introduc- 
tion says words worth repeating, 
“The purpose of this book is to 
make available to the manager selec- 
tions from the works which have 
influenced the development of his 
activity toward the status of a pro- 
fession. Familiarity with these clas- 
sics will add meaning to the man- 
agerial task, in the same way that a 
knowledge of history adds perspec- 
tive and richness to life. It should 
also broaden and deepen the sense 
of pride and the dedication which 
are the hallmarks of any true profes- 
sion. 


Harry Hopf, 


“Organizing Your Job in Man- 
agement” brings us right up into 
1960, with words of wisdom on how 
to cope with what we find now we 
are here. The problem of time, per- 
sonal effectiveness, personal _ self- 
management, and many other cur- 
rent questions are dealt with in this 
book simply, clearly, and helpfully. 
Carl Heyel suggests we analyze sit- 
uations, identify problem areas, take 
appropriate action. At the beginning 
the writer says — “this book is ad- 
dressed to the individual executive. 
It concentrates, therefore, on what 
he can do at his desk, in his imme- 
diate group, with his subordinates 
— and within himself.” 


I think personnel and _ industrial 
people across Canada will find these 
two books will talk to them individ- 
ually as people who are “an integral 
part of management”, and some un- 
doubtedly will wish to share the 
writings with fellow-practitioners in 
general management and in other 
functional fields of management 
work. Collectively, across our nation- 
al Federation, I think they will help 
us feel a sense of history — partly 
made, but with far more yet to be 
made. 


—Clare Fraser 












































































































































































































































































































Directory of 


PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Federation of Canadian Personnel Associations 

President E. E. Litt, H. J. Heinz Company of Canada Limited, Leam- 
ington, Ont. 

Vice-President J. J. Carson, B.C. Electric Company, Vancouver, B.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer J. Rae Perigoe, Presentation of Canada Limited, 
143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 

Next Annual Meeting—La Salle Hotel, Kingston, Ontario, November 
18-19. 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association 

Central Vancouver Island Chapter—President George Beaubier, Mac- 
Millan and Bloedel Ltd., Chaimanus, B.C. 

Meetings—Third Friday of each month, alternating between Nanaimo 
and Duncan. 

Victoria Chapter—President E. R. Peck, Personnel Officer, British Col- 
umbia Power Commission, Victoria, B.C. 

Meetings—Fourth Tuesday of each month, Pacific Club, Victoria. 

Vancouver Chapter—President R. C. Lamb, Personnel Manager, Port 
Moody, B.C. 

Meetings—Third Thursday of each month at Hotel Georgia, Vancouver. 


Personnel Association of Edmonton 
President M. S. Cooke, University of Alberta 
Vice-President P. K. Thorslev, City of Edmonton. 
Treasurer A. C. Dibblee, Interprovincial Pipeline Company. 
Secretary G. S.Hayward, Imperial Oil Refinery. 

Calgary Personnel Association 
President A. J. Rendall, Richfield Oil Corporation. 
Vice-President H. W. Stevens, Shell Oil Company of Canada Limited. 
Secretary Mrs. P. B. Hodgins, Canada Safeway Limited. 
Treasurer J. D. Hay, T. Eaton Company of Canada Limited. 

Regina Personnel Association 
President W. Moher, Imperial Oil Marketing Division. , 


Personnel Association of Greater Winnipeg 
President K. L. Parkhurst, Burns and Company Limited. 
Treasurer Miss E. M. Grinke, Paulin Chambers Company Limited. 


Sarnia and District Personnel Association 
President J. E. Hadler, Canadian Oil Companies Limited, Corunna. 
Vice-President R. F. Nief, Cabot Carbon of Canada Limited, Sarnia. 
Treasurer H. G. McKittrick, City Hall, Sarnia. 

Secretary O. C. Spears, Mueller Limited. 
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Personnel Association of Toronto 
President R. L. Hart, Canada Wire and Cable Company. 
Vice-President R. R. Lisson, Ford Motor Company of Canada. 
Vice-President C. G. Bourne, Molson’s Brewery (Ontario) Limited. 
Treasurer A. M. Hill, Urwick, Currie Limited. 
Secretary-Manager O. A. Petersen, 170 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 
Meetings—Second Tuesday of each month at Park Plaza Hotel. 


Personnel Association of Hamilton 
President J. W. Markle. 
Vice-President F. A. Hoyle. 
Secretary-Treasurer H. G. Bayliss. 


Niagara District Personnel Association 
President R. L. Stevens, Ferranti-Packard Electric, St. Catharines. 
Vice-President J. H. Morrow, McKinnon Industries, St. Catharines. 
Secretary J. B. Volz, Electro- Metallurgical Company, Welland. 
Treasurer J. A. McDonald, Kimberley-Clark Products Company, Nia- 
gara Falls. 


Guelph Personnel Association 
President Robert Mann, Kearney Corporation. 
Vice-President Ralph Tucker, Bucyres-Erie. 
Secretary Edward Coss, Imperial Tobacco Company. 
Treasurer Allan Jones, International Malleable. 
Meetings—Fourth Wednesday of each month at Cutten Golf Club. 


Grand Valley Personnel Association 
President Norman Long, Electrohome. 
First Vice-President Robert Woodrow, B. F. Goodrich. 
Second Vice-President Frank Kovrig, Hoffman Refrigerators. 
Secretary Harold Seekins, J. M. Schnieder Limited. 


Personnel Association of Peterborough 
President L. H. Edmunds, Outboard Marine Corp. of Canada Ltd. 
Vice-President W. McMenemy, Brinton-Peterborough Carpet Co. Ltd. 
Secretary-Treasurer S. Gilmore, Canadian General Electric. 


Kingston-St. Lawrence Personnel Association 
President F. C. Whitney. 
Vice-President Stan Thompson. 
Secretary Margaret Machan. 
Treasurer W. W. Farrell. 


Montreal Personnel Association 
President L. A. Duchastel, the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 
Vice-President Richard Johnson, Sun Life. 
Secretary-Treasurer Norman McLean, Canadian National Railways. 
Meetings—Second Monday of the month. 


Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal 
Chairman Miss Catherine A. Schofield, Lytle Engineering Specialties. 
Vice-Chairman Miss Joan Walker, Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany. 
Secretary Mrs. Myra Lebel, Canada Steamship Lines Limited. 
Treasurer Miss Heather Pratt, Canadian National Railways. 
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This is the third issue of 


THE CANADIAN PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS JOURNAL 
FOR 1960 


If you need to know what is new in the Canadian personnel and industrial 
relations field in 1960, you will want to complete the coupon below. 


The Editor 


The Canadian Personnel & Industrial Relations Journal, 
Suite 4, 143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Attached is my subscription to The Canadian Personnel and 


Industrial Relations Journal for one year. 
of Canadian Personnel Association. 


$3.00 to members 
$4.00 for non-members. 


PIDRESS: 52555505252 


Member of 


Personnel Association 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 


Managing Editor—J. R. Perigoe 


Associate Editors—C, P. Chaston, 
J. S. Thompson. 


Association Editorial 
Representatives 

Maritimes — Jack R. Davies, C.N. 
Telegraphs, Moncton. 

Montreal — Alex M. Stockdale, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 

Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 

St. Maurice Valley Personnel As- 
sociation — Jean M. Caron, Du Pont 
Co. of Can. Ltd., Shawinigan. 

Ottawa Valley — S. E. Lipin, 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk 
River. 

Kingston - St. Lawrence — Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Queen’s, Kingston. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto. 

Toronto (Women’s) — Miss Aud- 
rey M. Johnston, W.C.B., Toronto. 


Hamilton — E. T. Bamford, Do- 
minion Glass Co. Ltd., Hamilton. 

Niagara District — A. D. Lundy, 
Foster Wheeler Limited, St. Cath- 
arines. 

Grand Valley—Jack H. Bott, Do- 
minion Electrohome Industries Lim- 
ited, Kitchener, Ont. 

Guelph—C. W. Walker, Federal 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph. 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Public 
Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 

Sarnia — O. C. Spears, Mueller 
Ltd., Sarnia. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 

Regina — George Swan, Regina 
General Hospital, Regina. 

Winnipeg—T. F. Hercus, Canada 
Packers Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Calgary — J. C. Longman, Husky 
Oil & Refining Ltd. 

Edmonton — F. D. Miller, Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Ltd., Fort Saskatche- 
wan, Alta. 

Vancouver — Cal Pepplar, C.B.C., 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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